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ISIS. 



O THOU antique divinity that liest 
In the deep heart of Egypt centering still, 
Isis ! that from behind thy veils repliest 
To the truth-searching spirit, on thy throne 
Seated, where. Dendera, with arching zone 
In the starred zodiac types the ineffable ; 
Or where at Phil>e sleep the mighty dead ; 
Or where the Pyramid, thy altar place, 
Rises, like thee, in soHtude sublime ; 
The glorious creed of a departed time. 
Buried with dust of ages round its base. 
Thee I invoke, and with a faith whose feeling' 
Is revelation of thy presence. Shed 
Thy inspiration on the Scene, revealing 
Action and thought that was. Do thou sustain 
The quickening fire, that, ere the spark be fled, 
Kindled by thee, as quenqhless may remain ! 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



MEN. 
Amasis, King of Egypt. 
Memnon. 
Menes. 
Seged.. 
Chief Hierophant. 

WOMEN. 

LiLis, daughter of Amasis. 

The Scene of the Drama is laid between Metnphis and the Pyramids. 
The time of action, three days. 



MEMNON. 



SCENE I. 



The Cave of Memnon, opening on a view of Memphis and the 
Pyramids. A Statue is placed in a recess of the Cavern. 



The work is done, creation of my hand, 
Wrought in the semblance of the clay-made man. 

could I, like a god, draw forth from Earth, 
Her secret of vitality, or catch 

A particle from yonder fiery orb, 

1 would shape forth a living thing to answer 
The thought that moulded it. I would re-cast 
The original Man whose type is dead, to aid me 
In the great work of life I meditate ; 

To wake the flame of freedom among men. 
And make them feel their birthright. 



MEMNON. 

Priest of Nature, 
Beside her altar i have stood and drawn 
Spiritual meanings from her outward life. 
I felt her strength was based on Unity ; 
And the Stars, speaking from their spheres, revealed 
In the calm stedfastness of their bright course, 
A silent will attainable by man : 
Even thus my thought embodied shall become 
A visible purpose acting on mankind. 

Beautiful Egypt, and my own ! what eye 
Could gaze upon, nor bless thee ? Lo, where sleeps 
Memphis beneath the rays of yonder sun 
That magnifies her glories ; dome and tower. 
Softened in distance ; Mceris' flashing lake 
Catches the light, while round, meandering Nile 
Veins with her azure stream the golden sands. 
And all is happy there save human life : 
I see yon multitudes, even now, that close 
Swarming around yon rock-built pyramid. 
Like ants, but forward driven by lash and steel ; 
Altars of slavery, piled up from earth 
By men, brute-like, in all save human form. 
O could I forge my will into a power. 
And on this height become a mortal god. 
Hence would I hurl my thunders, crushing them 
Beneath their monuments. 



MEMNON. 

What man is this 
Who climbs the steep, and, with a purpose fixed, 
Intrudes upon the echoless sohtude ? 
He takes the pathway leading to my cave. 

Enter Menes. 
My Brother ! 

MEMNON. 

Hold. 

MENES. 

Dost thou not know me ? 

MEMNON. 

As 
A thing to slay, wert thou of lesser kin. 

MENES. 

Has solitude thus taught thee to disclaim 
Thy fellow men ? 

MEMNON. 

Rather, to free myself 
From ties like thine. Dar'st thou claim kin with me ? 
'Dar'st thou confront me ? Brother once thou wast 
When thou swor'st fealty to liberty. 



MEMNON. 

To join with jme in the great work of life, 
Or die together ; then thou wast a man, 
With head erect, and brow that to look on 
Was to read deeds of honour. Now behold 
Thyself; thy limbs are cumbered with gilt trappings, 
The gauds and Boating vestments of a woman. 
Thy brow is bound with silk, not steel ; thy face, 
For with the body still the mind accords, 
Has cha|nged its character, and looks the lie 
Thy tongue is charged with. 

All Amasis' wealth 
Cannot remunerate thy self-abasement. 
Nor all his power inflict just vengeance on thee 
For the self-injury he has received. 
Hence ! — ere I cleave thee like a sapless branch 
From thy ancestral trunk. 

MENES. 

Thy solitude 
Has made thee savage, man embrutes alone. 



Compare our states, Amasis' throne with mine ; 

His marble halls with this great seat of Nature, 

This palace visited by sun and moon, 

And stars, and winds, strength bringing on their wings : 

Whose walls are hills, whose dome the starry heaven, 



MEMNON. 

Whose statues are the everlasting rocks, 
Whose floor the infinitely teeming ground, 
Whose pillars, trees, whose base, the orbfed world ; 
I am the King ; he, in his nether realm, 
Shut out from nature as firom human hearts, 
Begirt with spies and hirelings, the slave. 
Thou own'st the truth within thy secret heart, 
That he, the lord of his own thought, who looks 
On man with reverent eyes, as one he loves. 
He is the king, his kingdom in his breast, 
His passions are his subjects. 

Who has sent thee. 
For on thy disavowing brow is stamped 
A purpose not thine own ? 



Amasis — 



How 
Thy self-accusing blood tinges thy cheeks, 
Even with the faintest utterance of his name ! 
Tyrants are generated from the dust 
Of men's prostration. If the king must rule, 
'Tis when his greatness is revealed to men 
In thoughts and deeds that benefit his kind, 
Until his rule is love, the hoHest, won 



MEMNON. 

From thankfulness. 

What has Amasis wrought ? 
Did he raise Memphis from the water's bed, 
And' teach the Nile to pay her homage, made 
Her bulwark and her safety ? Did he raise 
The deep foundations of yon lake, allaying 
Drought, when parched Nile has failed? even Moeris, 

stamped 
Immortally with its creator's name ? 
These are the acts that magnify the man, 
Proving his title to the crown he wears ; 
That he was chartered for the throne he holds. 
His deeds his manifest blessings. Therefore men 
Own the divinity that dwells within him, 
For, like the gods, his acts flowed from the love' 
He bare unto his brethren. 

MENES. 

Memphis loves him; 
Her priests applaud, the soldiers feel his hand 
Still open to their wants. 

MEMNON. 

Accursed the state 
That rests its faith on the applause of priests. 
That builds its strength upon the soldier's sword, 
Whose pillars should be based on justice, love. 



MEMNON. 

On mercy, and a people's reverence. 
Tyranny moulds the soldier to its will ; 
The sharpened tool to cleave away supports 
Protecting law had raised. Is silence freedom ? 
The unbroken spirit felt in the stem brow ? 
In the lip quivering with the inward storm ? 
In the eye lowered to earth, concealing hate . 
That waits its spring ? 

Where are the freemen's voices 
That should rise up like a triumphant hymn. 
The stir of hfe and motion ? I hear nought ; 
Day sinks and rises o'er that sullen city 
In dull succession ; when the fiery sun 
Scorches all life to covert, I behold 
Those living shoals driven to their loathfed task 
With lash and steel ; and life still ebbing round 
The pyramid's base, and still renewed again 
With sad and sullen victims. 

MENES. 

Deathless works 
Claim mortal sacrifice ; they shall record 
The fame of Egypt to the end of time. 
Ameliorate men's lot, thou dost convert 
The jealous freeman from the thoughtless slave: 
Is not brows' sweat, man's offering to health, 
Holier than blood ? 



: MEMNON. 

MEMNON. 

War makes men beasts of prey, 
Peace, which should yield them quiet, beasts of 

burthen. 
These the States' fruits, by fraud or force withheld ; 
The people are enslaved to hold them passive. 
The soldiers bribed to guard corruption. Brother ! 
Faintly thou plead'st the cause of tyranny : 
Thy looks belie thy tongue, and prove thou art not 
In heart a slave. Is it forgot by thee 
Amasis has usurped the crown and throne 
Of the great Shepherd-kings, who sate beneath 
The open sky, while Egypt gathered round 
And blessed those delegates of heaven ? Art thou 
So sunk in the slave's soulless apathy 
That thou forgivest him who has usurped 
Our father's throne ? erased his memory, 
And made thee — what thou art ? 

Doth the great Shade 
Of Mceris never haunt thee ? 

MENES. 

We are watched. 

MEMNON. 

Fear not. 



MEMNON. 13 

MENES. 

Behold — in yonder niche enthroned 
A form stands with severe and solemn brows, 
Even as Moeris in the porch of Memphis. 



MEMNON. 

Thou seest the mould of my own hands ; the shape 
And image of a man, to show what men 
Once were, and may be still, and body forth 
A higher purpose told to thee in vain. 



MENES. 

Accursed these trappings I have borne, and day 
I wore them ; from the hour a freeman takes 
A tyrant's gift, his half of manhood's fled, 
And I was then the slave I am no more. 
Stem Image of our Sire ! receive the branch 
That hath rejoined the lonely scion left 
Of our ancestral line ! O, make me like 
My brother ! not in the high mind, built up 
With thought, and watching, and superior 
In its own nature, but in deeds ; and when 
His voice cries — "Do this!" — be my sword the light- 
ning 
Making it done when told. 

Hear the king's dream. 



14 MEMNON. 

He sate upon his throne, the tribes of Egypt 
Prostrate before him kneeling ; when, behold 
An eagle swooping o'er him, seized his crown, 
And bore it to the eastern hill — even here. 

MEMNON. 

never let us mock the shows of dreams ! 

The gods talk not with man, but, when he sleeps. 
The sentinel eyes closed o'er the imprisoned cell. 
They commune with his slumber, from the past 
Foreshadowing things to come ; they point their 

wills 
While purposing our own. It is the hour 
When the great Spirit of the Universe 
Approaches nearer to the man, her child. 
Behold how darkly they communion with us, 
Pointing through extreme opposites their will 
Even from the bosom of my deadliest foe ; 
Making thee, herald, while embodying 
The faith and hope foreshadowed in my own. 

1 am the seer, the interpreter of his dream. 
I am that eagle watching from this height. 
Until I could descend on that proud city. 
Bearing the avenging thunder on my wings. 

MENES. 

The greatness of the deed engenders fear. 



MEMNON. 15 

MEMNON. 

Which is distrast of purpose. Thus I crush 
The phantom. 

men:?s. 
Whither dost thou bear thine Image ? 

MEMNON. 

Prove thou thy brother's faith, and follow me ! 



i6 MEMNON. 



SCENE II. 

Tke Pyramids, sunset. Memphis in the distance. In the 
front space groups of Egyptians, Memphians, Nubians, 
are gathered together. 

SEGED. 

Great day is slowly dying ; the red sun, 
Sloping his rays from off the eastern wall 
Leaves shadow ; let us breathe its gratefulness, 
While we watch him like a descending god, 

NUBIAN. 

Say, rather, breathe our curses. 

SEGED. 

They avail not, 
Relief of spleen that vents itself in sound ; 
Sour discontent, and impotence of will. 
The mind's disease, infecting healthful thought. 
Hear the rough truth : dare listen to your souls j 
The gods aid only the self-helping men : 



MEMisrON. 17 

Have ye not heard — " to him the persevering, 
The immortal powers come swiftly"?* 

MEMPHIAN. 

Have we not 
Proved our endurance ? Can we burst these chains ? 
Can we contend against necessity, 
Or alter fate ? 

SEGED. 

Watch Opportunity; 
The finger ever on Time's dial-plate, 
Or slow, or quick, points once alike to all. 
AVithin our lives are moments given, gleams 
Lightning-like, flashing on our inward souls. 
When to act suddenly is to prevail 
Grasp fortune sleeping, she is yours ; but yield 
To circumstance which is necessity, 
That, not opposed, is, for awhile, disarmed. 
We are slaves all, our passions are our lords ; 
Were life the curse thou say'st, it were unborne. 
If happy, deeper still were felt its loss. 
Grieve not, nor threaten — both alike are vain ; 
Hope tells you life is something more than shadow. 

• Zoroaster. 



i8 MEMNON. 

MEMPHIAN. 

Counsel heals not the wound that is inflamed ; 
Passion confessed relieves the heart o'ercharged. 

SEGED. 

The scales of Justice are poised even here. 

The high and low are prostrated alike, 

Lowered by death to one equality. 

They lived in fear, we grew in hope ; they felt not 

The vigorous flow of uncorrupted blood, 

We knew not passionless satiety : 

Own ye not thus the gods' large measure dealt ? 

NUBIAN. 

We welcome toil so tempered with repose ; 
We would be happier. 

SEGED. 

Happiness is hope. 
Whose grave and cradle is the heart of man. 
We are drawn to it by necessity, 
That is our hfe, the shadow we create, 
And chase, until we die. Our happiness 
Was the pursuit ; it filled the hours of life 
Till the race ended at the mortal goal. 
Thus kings and men are on equality ; 
Alike in life as deatli ; unto the one 



MEMNON. 19 

Health was accorded and a blameless conscience, 
The hut and the free sunshine ; to the other, 
Power and unrest, the mountain and the storm. 
Both meet at the same gates qf death at last ; 
Both enter, and with no pre-eminence. 

NUBIAN. 

Our goal of life and boundary are here. 
These mountain walls shut out the light from us, 
Burying their secrets in their inmost caves 
That none return to tell. 

MEMPHIAN. 

And thinkest thou 
Yon Pyramid hides mysteries ? 

NUBIAN. 

My post 
Fronts the great western gate. I have beheld 
Many that enter, few that have returned. 

SEGED. 

Enough the stamp of Priesthood is set on them, 
Who else shall penetrate their mysteries ? 
There, it may be, lurk cells, where tortured life 
Groans forth its plaints or agonies unheard ; 
Caves of concealment, or of treasures veiled 



3 MEMNON. 

As in their temples. Has it not gone forth 

Where men confer with haste and bated breath, 

Their hollow Idols by themselves are tongued, 

Until they fleece the wealthy to our bareness ? 

Think'st thou they dared free those who wrought their net, 

Meshes that trapped the unwary ? 

Deemest thou 
The gems that glittering shine through porph)rry halls 
That never see the light, are heaped for none ? 
Is the feast spread before satiety ? 
The wine-cup filled and drained, nor crowning woman 
The ministering spirit ? Is't not known 
How the dark-eyed, the beautiful of Memphis, 
The ripest forms, round limbed, deep bosomed women, 
Offer their vows to priesthood, and return 
Restlessly from the temple with pale cheeks, 
And eyes confessing an unuttered wrong ? 
O were those hidden sanctuaries shown. 
Those lighted halls where nightly are convened 
Orgies of unreined license, gods and men 
Would turn away from man's imaginings ! 

MEMPHIAN. 

Hist, Seged ! lest yon watchful guard shall hear thee. 

SEGED. 

Friend ! hadst thou fallen in the world as I, 



MEMNON. 21 

Thy heart still clinging on to one frail hope, 
Till the reed failed thee, light were then thy care 
What slip or trifle shook thee out of life. 

NUBIAN. 

Seged, thou art wise, and reverend thy grey hairs ; 
I do repent that I forgot to ease 
Thy daily task. 

MEMPHIAN. 

Andl— 

SEGED. 

Nay, friends ! I thank you. 
These hands though weak, can work; they helped to 

raise 
'The walls of Thebes, yet I have lived to see 
Memphis surpass her. If such changes come 
In one man's life, what may we hope will last ? 



Yon Pyramids. 

SEGED. 

Even so, they have space enough. 
Their base the throes of earthquake would survive, 
Or deluges, as Hebrew captives tell. 



t MEMNON. 

MEMPHIAN. 

Moeris spent not his time in building toys 

Immovable ; he laboured for mankind. 

Look at yon Memphis reared in old Nile's bed ; 

His lake of never-ebbing waters, where 

He and his queen sit on their marble thrones. 



Memphis was built to be upheld by men, 

To bring forth men when failing, she shall perish. 

MEMPHIAN. 

Can Memphis fall ? behold how she is based. 
The hills have turned their course to give her space ; 
The waters circle her, with ramparts breasted : 
She is incorporate with Nature. 



Yet, 
Even in my time the Nile has made some head. 
Despite the embankments and the jealous care 
That watches him, or, the rich offerings made. 
He ever and anon, among the groves 
And gilded palaces that hide his banks, 
Gives serious token he has not forgot 
His ancient reign, though men have clipped him in. 



MEMNON. 23 

EGYPTIAN. 

I trust the Oracle ; and that has said 
"Memphis will stand while she has hearts to guard 
her." 

SEGED. 

And I — for did not Mceris speak the words ? 
He knew what he had left : he built not walls 
To be the shelter-nooks for coward fear ; 
He left them purposely a stronghold : weak, 
If tenanted by sloth or treachery. 

NUBIAN. 

Let them look to it ; they have two foes to watch, 
And both inexorable — Man and Nature. 

EGYPTIAN. 

What enemy should we fear ? 

SEGED. 

The Persian, chief, 
Who watches still with jealous eyes, while burning 
To avenge her losses. 

MEMPHIAN. 

Would that I had seen 
The fall of his proud Sardis. 



24 MEMNON. 

SEGED. 

I beheld it. 
Mceris chose me to bear his conquering banner. 



Thou? 

SEGEO. 

Even I. 
I dreamed not then of age and slavery : 
He died on his return, and did confide 
His infants to Amasis. The Priests reared them : 
At last the elder and the stronger fled ; 
The other bowed the knee, dependent on 
The tyrant for his bread. 

MEMPHIAN. 

Thou hast not heard 
The news from Memphis. 

SEGED. 

How? 

MEMPHIAN. 

Menes has sought 
His brother ; their retreat is hidden still. 



MEMNON. 25 

SEGED. 

Even this looks well, yet not enough for hope. 
Youth kindles up the spark to instant flame ; 
From age 'tis struck with effort, ever lapsing 
Back to the coldness of its nature. Now 
He is in manhood, when the fruits should come 
And what the growth ? Men talk of him as sage, 
A watcher of the sun and moon and stars ; 
Would that the gods would lend him but a ray 
Of their ethereal fires ! He might have tried ; 
When the train 's laid a spark will light the flame ; 
To perish in the attempt would have been 
To leave his memory 

MEMPHIAN. 

The Prefect comes ! 



26 MEMNON. 



SCENE III. 

Prefect of the Guard, with Soldiers : Memnon and Menes, 
in the distance. 

PREFECT. 

How, slaves ! Ye rest in shadow, while ye leave 
Drone-like, the wall to us ! Forth in the sun ! 
Or, by Osiris, he who loiters dies. 

MENES. 

Gods, is then man debased, even brute-like, thus ? 



Brother ! it is the award of the just gods, 

That they who ape their attributes are blind. 

Hemmed round by tools, ministers of their will, 

They- hear not murmuring nations. Hence their pride 

That deadens into apathy, or hate 

That wreaks itself in action ; they wake not 

From their dull life of torpor, until Death, 



MEMNON. 27 

The kingly leveller,- calls them to the realm 
Where all are brethren. 

MENES. 

These men have lost 
All semblance of their manhood. 

MEMNON. 

All save one. 
Mark him above the rest pre-eminent 
In stature as in bearing. His large frame 
Is girded with the sinewy nerves of strength, 
Like the strained cords of a storm-beaten bark. 
He stands among them as the giant palm, 
Unstooping to the whirlwind and the sands 
Scorching anil blasting its unsplintered arms. 
Haughty submission from each gesture looks ; 
As if his conscious spirit felt the abasement 
His body bowed to. 



Mark — the guard eyes him, 
Feeling the pride that brow scorns to conceal. 

PREFECT. 

Slave — thou art idle, gazing still on sfrangers ; 
It is thy last offence, this faulchion ends thee. 



28 MEMNON. 

MEMNON. 

Forward — and stop the profanation ! 

MENES. 

Hold! 
Die in thy tyranny. 

[The Prefect falls, the crowds gather tumulttwusly round, 
MEMNON. 

Back. — Hear me all ! 
Egyptians, countrymen, if but in name ! 
Stand. — ^Whither do ye flee save from yourselves ? 
' Why is fear stamped upon your stricken brows ? 
One foe has fallen, myriads of yourselves 
Are daily slaughtered, yet you look amazed, 
As if a, heavier doom could fall upon you, 
Than you have borne. 

AVhere is your virtue fled ? 
The life that throbbed in your great fathers' hearts ? 
Behold your monuments of slavery ! 
Altars of immolation, the red lash 
Scourging you onward until you became 
Insensible from suifering, You bear 
The badge of slavery around your necks : 
Look in your breasts, you feel that there is stamped 
The brand no searing-iron can efface, 
For it has entered in your souls ! 



MEMNON. 29 

You knelt 
To the usurper j you held forth your necks 
The living stepping-stones beneath his heel ! 
You first -debased yourselves, and thus taught men 
How to debase you. Comes not strength from you, 
Wealth, power, and bhnd obedience, that form 
The triple pillars of his throne ? You hailed 
Your golden serpent, gave it maddening stings. 
Then marvelled that its poison touched your hearts. 
You can be overcome but by yourselves ; 
The invincible indwelling is with man 
When arming for his birth-right ! I invoke you 
By memory of your wrongs and children's rights. 
Strike, while the power is poised in your right hands ! 
Even while I speak these winged words, I see 
Lightning-like freedom flash forth from your eyes ! 
You look like men who waited but a leader. 
Behold the Image of your hero-King, 
Wrought by those hands, — / am great Mceris' son. 

THE MULTiTUpE [rising tumultuously). 
Leader, and liberator, lead thou on ! 
We follow thee to Memphis. 



Seize the guard ! 



30 MEMNON. 

MEMNON. 

But slay not : let no stain of blood profane 

The holy wreath of freedom we have won. 

Let our thanksgiving-sacrifice arise 

Without a sigh from Egypt's answering heart, 

To the attesting gods. We have o'ercome ; 

The triumph of the hour, the victory 

Of force, is nothing ; a wild storm that rolls 

Onward, and is forgotten. Holy peace 

Is of substantial and silent growth, 

Whose roots spring from the heart, and the deep sense 

Of justice planted there. 

THE MULTITUDE. 

King — live for ever! 
Yoke, one and all, to his triumphal car. 
Bear him the conqueror. 



You said you were free ; 
Do freemen kneel to aught save the high gods ? 
Your fellow labourer, I ; one with yourselves ; 
I point you forth the paths you had forgot ; 
As brethren, alike, march on to Memphis. 

MENES. 

Brother ! and hop'st thou with these crowds unarmed, 



MEMNON, 31 

Howe'er in resolution panoplied, 
-To break the strength of armies disciplined ? 
To waken trust within the popular heart, 
O'erawed by power? who re:ad in innovation. 
Danger, though holy Peace beside her walked. 
And laurelled Victory stood by her side. 
O, rather arm ! and confident in strength 
Let valour point the spear. 



Thus would I act 
Read I not with profounder trath the heart ; 
The law of right and duty, and the sense 
Of an inviolate freedom throbbing there. 
One human voice may waken it to hfe ! 
List to the thunder from yon multitudes, 
That shall have answer from great Egypt's heart. 
Echoed throughout all time, and space, and life. 
Yea, through convulsions that shall topple thrones. 
We enter Memphis, and the myriads 
Shall join with us ; the sound of our great coming 
Shall leave her halls and temples tenantless. 



THE MULTITUDE 

We triumph, we are conquerors — 
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MEMNON. 

In thought, 
Which is the will's foreshadowed victory ; 
Onward to Memphis. 

THE MULTITUDE. 

Liberty or death ! 



MEMNON. 
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SCENE IV. 

MEMPHIS : PALACE OF THE KING. 

Amasis, throned: Chief Hierophant: Prefect of the 
Guard: Courtiers, &=€. 

HIEROPHANT. 

The king is moody, and his brow o'ercast 

FREFECT. 

It is his wont, since spake the oracle ; 
He may raise Pyramids to touch the stars, 
Ere plucked the eagle's wing. 



Who whispers? 

hierophant. 

Life 

Of Egypt, live for ever ! thy slave, Menes, 

Is absent still. 

amasis. 
Let his head answer ; seek 

D 
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His brother's haunt, the Ml-grown serpent, bring him 
Before us chained, this prophet of the hills, 
Star-gazing wizard, and interpreter 
Of signs in heaven and earth. Let him unfold 
Our dream, or die : on your lives see it done. 

[Exeunt Hierophant, &'c. 

AMASIS. 

The passions we indulge in veil our eyes ; 

The film withdrawn we see our impotence, 

The penalty that waits on reinless will. 

I spared these scions of the old stock, now 

Grown into strength, and casting me in shadow. 

Nightly I mount the loftiest Pjrramid 

Aiid watch the heavens, but my star is dim. 

Methinks of late, or that my eyes are weak 

With watching, or the truth beheld, a mist 

Doth gather slowly o'er it and obscure. 

At midnight will I offer sacrifice 

To the high gods, and as it reeks to heaven 

Observe the aspect of my destiny. 

The worst confronted, we oppose the will 

To meet and bear with fortitude ; suspense 

Deadens the faculty, till it succumbs 

Without an effort. 

[^Shffuis wilhin. 

What alarms are those 
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That rise like distant thunders, or the sweep 
Of rushing waters ? 

Enter Prefect of the Guard. 
O king, live for ever ! 
The enemy are gathered at thy gates ; 
Alarm is spread through Memphis. 
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From whence broke 



Rebellion ? 



PREFECT. 

From the Pyramids. 

AMASIS. 

Behold, 
The oracular answer of the gods fulfilled. 
Triple the guard, and close the palace gates. 
But wherefore ? Hold — be they asunder thrown 
And open as the winds. What should we fear ? 
Silent defences are the mightiest. 
Habit and memories of reverence 
The bulwarks are of sovereignty, whose growth 
Is in the heart of man, that must bow down 
To a power greater than his own. His nature 
Is to repose on shadows that appear 
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Palpable substance ; customs and forms have weight, 
Traditional powers and bulwarks they of thrones, 
Awing aggression when it dare intrude 
Behind the veils that shelter majesty. 

[Efiier Memnon, Menes, and ike Feovl'E iumuliuotes/y. 

THE MULTITUDE. 

Death to the tyrant, — slay him on his seat ! 

MEMNON. 

Hold ! Would you stain your victory, to offer 
To the high gods so poor a sacrifice ? 



Egyptians, subjects ! is the reverence due 

To kings forgotten ? Wherefore these wild shouts ? 

I deemed the Ass3rrian had re-entered Memphis. 

Know ye I am the majesty of Egypt ? 

Fountain of justice, power, and ward of law? 

That a divinity protects my throne 

Beyond aggressions of mortality ? 

MEMNON. 

Well pointest thou the olden ritual ; 
The time-worn channels of grey habitude, 
That Nile-like have their overflow. 

Dar'st thou 
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Preach laws to us, or human or divine ? 
Justice and mercy shall award thy doom, 
To show thee, fallen as we are, we have not 
Forgotten our humanities. 

AMASIS. 

Who art thou? 
Unarmed, in lowliest garb, who standest there 
As if thou wert the king, and I the slave ? 

MEMNON. , 

Thou art : mine eye attests the ascendant mind, 
For it o'errules thine own. Thou feel'st I am 
The herald of the will of the just gods ; 
In my hands, freedom, at my feet, oppression 
Crushed, even in thee ! I enter, fate-like here. 
To tell thee thy brief reign is o'er. Thou see'st, 
Memnon, great Moeris' son, — descend thy throne. 

MENES. 

He moves not ; by the sun, this javelin 
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Hold! 
Revenge but apes the justice she is not, 
When blopd-stained hands her holy balance grasp : 
Offended are her reverend attributes 
Usurped by passion. Descend from thy throne ! 
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AMASIS. 

Never ! the majesty aggressed of kings 
Within me swells. Slaves ! Egypt's wealth is yours 
In following mte : fear not their serried ranks; 
A triple power of strength the monarch's name. 
I lead you ; valour may defend a crown, — 
Infamy, never ! 

THE MULTITUDE. 

Slay the tyrant. — 

Enter LiLIS. 

Save, 
O save my father ! If you are men, and bear 
Hearts that own Nature's ties ; if woman's voice 
Ere moved you through your wives and daughters, hear 
My father, speak — what seek these iron men ? 
Thy crown ? resign it, so thy life be spared. 

MEMNON. 

Woman ! thy words save not Amasis' life. 
Shielded by mine. If he forgot he ruled 
Men like himself, themselves these men forget not. 

LILIS. 

Who is this stately Man with solemn brows, 
And breast unruffled where all else is storm ? 
Impassive as a statue, and unarmed, 
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Mailed men around him threatening death. He looks 
As doth Osiris. 

MEMNON. 

I am Moeris' son. 

LILIS.' 

My father, thou art lost ! 

MEMNON. 

Say rather, saved : 
If in that breast throbs virtue, and a love 
For hearts all human as thine own — thy brow 
Answers me ! — then, thou wilt shed tears of joy, 
To know these men have won their liberty ; 
And, as great Egypt's daughter, wilt rejoice 
They spared a tyrant in thy sire. 

LILIS. 

Alas, 
Speaks he the truth ? enclosed within these walls, 
I have known none save thee. Can thy calm front 
Ruffle with passion ? can the voice I love. 
Doom slavery and death ? — it cannot — Egypt 
Takes not thy life from me which is my own. 
So are we bound together. O great king ! 
For such thou art, have mercy — ^greater Man, 
Have feeling. 
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MEMNON. 

Citizens ! ye see by this, 
None are all evil though it may appear. 
There doth not live on the wide earth a thing, 
However foul its nature, that hath not 
Something of godlike in it ; some faint stamp 
Of Him who made it ; that would not he mourned 
By some lone thing to which it was endeared. 
Behold this man, to human sufferings dead, 
Claims one who loves, yea, clings to him alone. 
From memories of affections. Thus he owns 

Great Nature's sympathies. 

Daughter, thy sire 

Is king no more ; as Man he shall be safe. 

Nor need thy tears to aid him. 

Brother, lead her 

To her retreat, and guard her as thine own 

Till our auguster duties are fulfilled. 

Amasis ! though discrowned, droop not ; retain 

The semblance of a man, lest men despise, 

As well as hate thee. Come down from thy throne, 

And follow. 

AMASIS. 

Whither? 



To the Pyramids, 
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The grave where freedom rose as from the dead ; 
There, hear the voice of justice and of Egypt. 

THE PEOPLE. 

The Voice of nations is the voice of justice ! 

MEMNON. 

The Voice of justice is the award of heaven ! 
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SCENE V. 
The Pyramids — Egypt gathered round them. 

MEMPHIAN. 

Behold a spectacle that gods and men 

May contemplate with joy. What think'st thou, Seged ? 

SEGED. 

I gaze as one who sees his dream fulfilled. 

NUBIAN. 

Memphis rose, giant-like as if from sleep j 
Her citizens fulfilled a duty more 
Than claimed a birthright won. 



They felt freemen, 
Hence grew their purpose and deliberate valour. 
Slaves or by will or nature, they had seized 
Occasion, in brute licence wallowing. 
For when the soul's debased, the sense embrutes, 
Blind from the loss of guidance. 
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EGYPTIAN. 

Behold the priest of Freedom by her shrine. 
Thus great is Moeris' son ; methinks we share 
His inspiration, he is as a god. 

SEGED. 

Say rather image of the godlike felt 

Within our hearts. Looking on him, we feel 

The hero-worship natural to man : 

We offer homage to ourselves ; we feel 

Our natures are allied by kindred ties : 

He is the heavenward lightning, we, the fuel. 

Waiting the spark of the enkindled flame. 

NUBIAN. 

Behold yon hosts rolled, Ocean-like around ! 

Trees, towers, and domes, are eyed with their quick life. 

The fields swarm with an ever-moving host. 

Insect-like flashing on their golden wings ; 

And the Nile bears upon its azure breast 

A living waftage. 



Glorious spectacle ! 
Infinite bosoms throbbing with one heart. 
They stretch to the hprizon line, the sky, 
The blue sky, circling round them, hallows all : 
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Yon sun from his pure altar blesses them. 
Their moving is the sound of many waters ; 
Shouts swell from them in audible thunders, dying 
In distance, like the voices of the gods 
Heard through far heaven. 

MEMPHIAN. 

The king ascends his throne. 
Clad in the white robes of the Hierophant : 
He stretches forth his hands to them and speaks. 



A solitary Voice ! but not a breath 
That shall fall echoless on the heart of life, 
Responded through all time, when this great day, 
Even Egypt's self shall, like a shadow, sink 
Into oblivion's dusty nothingness ! 



Egyptians, men, and brethren ! — and ye. 
Fragments of nations round me, who will spread 
This day's deeds to the ends of earth, — hear me ! 
I see a Spectacle the gods behold 
Applauding from their thrones ; a people moved 
By one great purpose ratified by .heaven. 
Justice and virtue fled with liberty ; 
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Industry died, the grasp of tyranny 
On his nerved arm its sinews paralysed : 
Law knelt to power, and fear to priesthood bowed. 
Then swelled the impulse through a nation's heart, 
When want and liberty no more are sounds, 
But the' substantial gods to whom men kneel ; 
When tyranny is felt a palpable weight 
And action is necessity. 

You rose. 
Ocean-like, rending chains, that were of sand. 
Behold the Man ! — I call on you to say 
If yet Amasis reigns ? if one attest 
Why he should rule, by the immortal gods 
We listen to him. The Usurper's hand 
Shall be held pure, who wrenched from feebler grasp 
The crown, to embody his great thought in deeds. 
Elected by the gods, such men have risen. 
The guiding lights of nations : hero-seers, 
They are raised up to us to guard the truth 
Through time's wild fluctuations. 

Answer, Egypt ! 
Eg]rpt stands answerless : but silence speaks 
A nation's heart I stand the interpreter 
Of their great will. The Priest of Liberty, 
I here discrown Amasis ; in my hands 
Behold the diadem. 
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THE MULTITUDE. 

Crown thou thyself; 
Thou only shalt be our anointed king ! 

MENES. 

Brother ! obey, — august a Nation's voice : 
See'st thou convulsion rising ? 

MEMNON. 

Egypt, hear ! 
If I sought crowns to gratify ambition, 
I had not called you but enthroned myself, 
Placing my foot upon Amasis' neck. 
I aimed at holier fame ; it shall be said 
I brought from heaven the fire of liberty, 
Less to remould than recreate the man. 

MEMPHIAN. 

Reject the crown? — by all the gods, he errs : 
Seged ! hear'st thou, or art thou turned to stone 
That thou dost stand and gaze impassive there ? 

SEGED. 

He stands above the hosts immovable, 
A granite mountain amid clouds and wind ; 
The roar of waves and clang of choughs below 
Its sunlit heights inaudible ! 
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MEMPHIAN. 

Behold, 
He motions to the Judges of the land ; 
The sages gather round him as he speaks. 

MEMNON. 

Elders of Egypt ! grey and reverend men ; 

You are the venerable time-proved pillars, 

That make the stately pile of government 

Immovable ; and give it symmetry, 

And strength, and grace, and beauty. Your clear eyes 

The windows are that let in light on flaws 

From time's decay, that sage experience heals. 

You are the stars who from your steadfast height 

Shed influence down upon the lower herd; 

Who from your seats of grave and sober state. 

Justice and mercy watching either side. 

Inspire the decent reverence you deserve. 

You are the watchers spread throughout the land, 

The Nile-like arms of justice, where the weak. 

And strong, alike resort j in your staid hands 

The keys are of religion and the laws. 

I call your wisdom to a state o'erthrown : 
Corruption, bom of infinite abuse, 
The brood of tyranny, infected it : 
Restore it to its "pristine eminence ; 
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You will not shrink to crush the ills you see, 
Hidden from eyes of kings ; and you will hear 
The appealing voices of the wronged, unheard 
By the dull ears of pride and apathy. 
This diadem profaned by him who wore, 
I here devote in solemn sacrifice 
To the immortal gods, whom I invoke 
To ratify the offering. 

NUBIAN. 

Lo, they kneel 
As if he were a god descended there ! 

SEGED. 

Whenever have men stood irreverent 
Before the godlike by their acts revealed ? 
Nature's religion rooted in his heart, 
Worshipping them Man bows before himself, 
What other image could he shape, its type 
Greatest in patriots shown. 



My brethren, hear ! 
This great day's deed is yours who dared proclaim 
The immutable laws of freedom. In what dwells 
The worth, the strength, and glory of a State ? 
Not shown in statutes, law, nor ordinance, 
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These the restraints of necessary rule ; 

It rests on duty, law, on self-respect, 

That spurns at gain or office ; on pure faith, 

On patriot love of country and of home, 

On old tradition, rich in golden stores 

Of all the wise have said, the brave have done. 

On the staid purpose parenting the deed ; 

On mutual kindred answered from the heart. 

In the revivifying life it gives. 

Its power and spring from its self-freshening source. 

Freedom lives in us, bom from our self-will : 
Our natural birthright, neither bought nor sold ; 
The base man clings to chains struck from his hands ; 
To crawl worm-like upon his dungeon floor ; 
The one would feel a slave in freedom's arms, 
The freeman, chain-bound, in his heart is free. 
Look to yon Sun that shines on all alike ; 
To Earth, our nourishing mother ; to the stars. 
That shed one influence down. Great Nature shows 
Thus ye are brethren joined in faith and love, 
Which make aggression mockery. Unite 
Even as one human family, and rear 
An altar to the gods and liberty. 

THE PEOPLE. 

Unfold our duties as our liberties ; 
The cause of evil — 
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Is within yourselves. 
Disorder is from self-indulgence born ; 
Passion and license petrify the heart 
Till deadened to its pangs. Desire of power 
Engenders tyranny on hearth and throne. 
Tax, tribute, want, debasement, slavery, 
The hopelessness of ever baffled right, 
And the despair that eats into the heart. 
These, the wild stings, by tyranny inflamed, 
Till goaded nations into madness rise, 
Whose springing from that torpor is revenge, 
Brute-like, and merciless ! 

Reforming wrongs. 
Remember you are human, and accord 
To man the mercy that you hope. Be law 
Of natural right inviolate, and -hallowed 
The bounds of property : Justice meted them. 
And be her land-marks sacred. If transgressed, 
Man is again the savage ; might is right. 
Fount of all virtue, justice each assigns 
His own, by wisdom or by valour won. 
Fear first taught gathered men to arbitrate 
For self-protection, and the feeling sense 
Of rightful property ; brute strength was felled 
By the nerved arm of Law ; her staid hands paved 
The road along which States to triumph march ; 
Wealth, peace, and freedom, guardians of the way. 
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THE PEOPLE. 

We claim life's blessings with our brethren ; 
We seek to crush ills — 

MEMNON. 

When they are revealed. 
Be healthful discipline of passion taught, 
Till exercise be love ; and duty's chains 
Hang lightly round the neck like wreaths of flowers ; 
So shall you feel self-reverence, and poise 
The scales of justice, that atonement weighing 
Unto the wronged, and virtue her reward, 
Blends discords into harmonies. 

THE PEOPLE. 

We ask 
To live free men, and freedom to enjoy. 



But in your liberty be merciful ; 
Respect humanity whose lowest chords 
Yield unison. Let Law protect the slave ; 
Let the worn artisan have needful rest ; 
The tiller of the earth its produce share. 
Be mutual interchange of gain revered. 
Even sacred commerce whereon blessing hangs. 
Let man relax from toil, he is not brute 
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But human ; let him generate sympathies, 
Whose freshest flowers from rudest soils arise. 
Let his affections grow from his repose ; 
Until each hearth-stone, like a branching tree, 
Sheds blossoms round it of the beautiful. 
In social concord let the general voice 
Speak for the common weal ; thus Vice shall be 
Debased, and golden virtue gain her crown. 
Let each give suffrage for his rulers ; right 
Highest, to be aspired ; the law so strong, 
The authorities of state, the public faith. 
Religion's Laws, yea, virtue's majesty 
Rest on the law of duty and of right, 
Whose throne is in the soul. 

THE PEOPLE. 

We claim our freedom. 
To test their virtues and assert our own. 



Answer, ye gods ! A Nation's voice calls on you 
To ratify an oath, not echoless 
In your immortal mansions. 

This great day 
Has made us brethren, Amasis ! — ^be 
Thy safeguard, this embrace ! 

Depart, a man 
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Even as ourselves. We are not what thou deem'st : 
There comes a time for nations, as for men, 
When they feel prostrate j all they might have been, 
And are not. May'st thou, Amasis ! hear 
That inward voice of the awakened heart. 
The work is done, the man un-kinged : behold 
Where he tracks onward through yon myriads 
His solitary way ! 

Swear here an oath I 
Invoking to it the immortal gods, 
That he, whose foot has trodden on your necks. 
Whose iron seared your hearts, whose hand shed blood 
Water-like, round these altars, shall pass on 
Unharmed, yea, guarded. Swear it, brethren, by 
Your father's hallowed bones, by your great love 
For Egypt, here, regenerate ; by your hope 
Of life hereafter ; by that oath profound, 
Holiest, heard o'er us, echoed from beneath, 
Thrice binding, thrice attesting and revered. 
By Him who sleeps at Phil/e ! * 

THE PEOPLE. 

We here swear ! 

MEMNON. 

Behold the crownless man treads through yon hosts, 
* Osiris. 
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That wave-like part from him ; through myriads 

He walks alone. Your oath is ratified ; 

One bond of feeling has united us : 

You have not stained your mjrrtle-wreath with blood, 

But your great work is done, content is full. 

Peacefully to our hearthstones we depart ; 

To feed upon the past, and the great future 

To contemplate in silence. 

THE PEOPLE. 

Yoke a car, 
Bear him to Memphis. 

MEMNON. 

Your high oaths remember. 
O let not freedom even in triumph fail 
In self-respect ! Lead onward to the Nile ; 
There take the blessing I invoke on you 
Ere I return to solitude. 

NUBIAN. 

He goes 
With steps as self-sustained as if the world 
Were dust beneath him ; kings and men the toys 
Of his capricious will. 

MEMPHIAN. 

He must descend 
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To suffrage like the rest, his own decree ; 
Mine were his death or banishment 

SEGED. 

Say, friend ! 
Why would you banish him ? 

MEMPHIAN. 

And who art thou 
Who look'st— 

SEGED. 

As one who reads your inmost hearts. 
I waited for the old leaven manifest, 
Ingratitude, that is your nature's food ; 
The cloud still dimming the sun's transient ray ; 
The viper's trail that fouls the track of virtue. 
Why would you banish him 7 



He is too great ; 
He makes us feel we are inferior, 
And thus we hate him. 

SEGED. 

Even so^ man works 
With tools of imperfection and they fail him ; 
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Who apptehends the perfect ? virtue still 
Must stand alone, her crown a wreath of thorns, 
Envy, mistrust, and hate, her ministers : 
You the light motes that on the sunbeams flit 
Of fortune : let a mist obscure them, then 
The meanest of you brighter is than he : 
Plot on, I leave you to your purposes. 

MEMPHIAN. 

It is the aged Seged, soured by time 

And disappointment ; heed not — let him pass. 

THE PEOPLE. 

Life to Amasis and the holy Priesthood ! 
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SCENE VI. 
The Cave ofM.^M.-SQ'^ — Sunrise. 

MEMNON. 

Behold the great work done. Yon Memphis gains 

A fresher glory with her Hberty, 

And blends her purity with Nature round. 

It is the moral power she has won 

Invests her outward form. I hear the sounds 

Of infinity life like Ocean in repose, 

Rising and falling in one harmony, 

Whose unisons are felt. 

O Freedom ! thou 
The work hast wrought ; no phantasy thou art, 
A living substance and a presence felt 
Within man's heart that feels thee most when chained. 
Then sleepless is the .undjdng hope that lives, 
Till deadened by the chill of hopelessness, 
And the despair that prostrates to the dust 
Till slavery is nature. 

Lo, my brother ! 
Like one, who flying from the foe, ascends 
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The pathway, hastily looking still behind ; 
His robe is torn, his faulchion red with blood — 

MENES. 

Brother !— all's lost, fly thou from Egypt — 

MEMNON. 

How? 



The priests have crowned Amasis, and the troops 

With donatives are from the people won. 

The slaves are steeped in brute forgetfulness ; 

The citizens are marked out by the King, 

And slaughtered : thou, above them all, art sought. 

I fought through the thick crowd, and I am here. 

MEMNON. 

Gods, be revenge your own ! — as they have spurned 

The gift you gave, so let their tyrants spurn them 

In their embruted natures. Let them pile 

The altars of their slavery to the clouds. 

Until your lightnings scathe them in their ruins ! 

Vain is't and weak to mourn ingratitude, 

Which is man's heart. 

I came too soon on earth, 
Ere he had drank the dregs of slavery's cup, 
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And proved its bitterness. My part is played : 
I shall be registered in after time, 
As the first Man who, rising, dared confiront 
The giant Tyranny ; who proved to men 
The hoUowness of their idolatry : 
Who breathed in him the life of liberty, 
Until he felt its ray was drawn from heaven. 
My name shall be a watchword to mankind 
To emulate my deeds. 

I have awoke 
The spark that dies not even in the grave, 
Life-like, transfused from sire to son ; crushed down, 
But quenchless, waiting the rekindling flame. 



They come ! — 

MEMNON. 

Not here ; be not this cave profaned. 
For it is sacred. Wait me. Slaves ! without ; 
My brother, on 1 — now, to Amasis lead. 
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SCENE VII. 
The Temple of Osiris. 

Amasis, enthroned. — Chief Hierophant, Prefect, and 
Guards. 

AMASIS. , 

The gods look down and sanctify my right : 
Egypt shall reek like one vast altar-place ; 
The slaves are soothed, the citizens proscribed, 
The soldiers mine. But the great triumph-wreath 
Is yet withheld me. 

Enter CHIEF Prefect of the Guard. 
O King, live for ever ! 
Memnon, within thy gates, awaits his doom. 

chief hierophant. 
Thou favourite of the gods ! thy wish is breathed. 
And ratified, even with its utterance : 
Wherefore not slay the rebel ere his tongue 
Profane thine ears ? 
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Bring him before our presence. 
He enters with a mein and brow sedate, 
As when descending from my throne, I owned 
The inferior mind. His spirit masters mine, 
And greater seems in power withheld from him. 
He doth appear more kingly in those chains, 
Subjected to his will. 

He may love life : 
The face is as a mask, by cowards worn. 
As by the brave. I would o'ercome his spirit, 
And trample on that will which masters mine ; 
Till then, chains, tortures, death, are but oblations, 
Feeding the pride they overcome not. 

Enter ^ Memnon {guarded). 

Slave! 
Thou standest there a monument to mark 
How vain the rebel's hope. Thou, yesterday, 
' Did'st brave me ; in a day thy power is gone ; 
The gods have throned the rightful king and made 
Thy neck his footstool. 

MEMNON. 

Thy heart feels the falsehood 
Thy tongue has said ; thine eye succumbs to mine ; 
Thou feel'st in me the ascendant thou dost own. 
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Thou sittest there the slave ; I stand, the King : 
These chains subjected to a will as fixed 
As the immortal gods. 

AMASIS. 

They have betrayed thee- 

MEMNON. 

Who dares to fathom their mysterious wills ? 
Why strike the lightnings their own altars ? — why 
Doth Nile, gorged daily with new sacrifice, 
Lay waste the lands of his adorers ? — ^why 
Art thou ordained to trample upon Egypt ? 
I answer thee ; storms purify the airs ; 
The Nile leaves earth behind her rich with spoils, 
And thou, thy memory living in thy tomb, 
Shalt rise o'er Egypt as a warning-mark, 
And as a beacon against future kings. 
And sayest thou that I am in thy power ? 
Can'st thou my spirit bend by chains or death ? 
They give the wings to flee a form I hate. 
For it resembles thine. 



CHIEF HIEROPHANT. 

Great king of kings ! 
Behold the rebel seated. 
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MEMNON. 

I assert 
My sovereignty in my ancestral hall ! 

CHIEF HIEROPHANT. 

King ! wilt thou hear his blasphemies ? — 

MEMNON. 

He will. 
Priest ! kneVst thou human nature as divine, 
Then would'st thou know, who dares to speak the truth 
Is heard, be his words adders' stings, for they 
Reanimate life in the palled hearts of kings. 
I dethroned thee, when thou before great Egypt 
Stood'st like a child. She has forsworn her oath ; 
The gods withheld the gift she merited not ; 
Leaving thee, still, her scourge, and taking me 
From paths I trod in vain ; our parts are played. 
Pile up thy pyramids heavenward ; thou art 
Necessity's tool ordained, conjoined with death, 
To sweep away from earth 

AMASIS. 

Hear first thy doom. 
Thou prid'st thyself on fame, that after life. 
Fed by the breath of memory, which dead, 
Avails thee, nothing. Records of thy sires 
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Shall be erased, till, nought recalls they were. 
Thyself, with morning's light, shall be impaled ; 
Thy body burnt, thy ashes cast to winds, 
To be forgotten as thy actions. 

. MEMNON (springing to his feet). 

Never ! 
My limbs may wither in the air, my dust 
Be scattered to the winds of heaven, my sires 
May be forgotten in their ashes, but 
My name will last till time shall be no more ! 
And these the immortal accessories are 
To robe it with a glory of its own. 
Think'st thou the soul of liberty is dead, 
The sun that lights the world, extinguished here ? 
I am an atom of that deathless life 
Existing through all time, and change, a spark 
Of that flame burning in the heart of man. 
Unquenchable in ashes ! 

CHIEF HIEROPHANT. 

Gag the slave. 
Who dares arraigs. anointed majesty ! 

MEMNON. 

Away, and lead me to my doom ! — I waste 
My passion on the sti;aws, and am profaned 
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In breathing this attainted air ! I pant 

For the great martyrdom that I have sought. 

I have left deeds and words that shall be felt 

With an earthquake convulsion through the world. 

The solitary voice may be forgot ; 

But states o'erthrown by tyranny, and wasted 

By its fell progeny, war, famine, plague, 

Shall teach this truth made visible to all : 

Nature's eternal laws of right and freedom 

Shall not be trampled on in vain ! I fall, 

A cedar riven by the levin-stroke, 

Its trunk unstooping still. I stand erect, 

And welcome as a friend pale-faced despair, 

I bare my naked heart to her embrace, 

While she doth lead me to the death I love, 

Making death lovely by abhorring life 

Even as I. Wreak your worst malice on 

This cell that holds the imperishable spirit. 

That, in its citadel, shall laugh to scorn 

Assaults that cannot move it 

PREFECT OF THE GUARD (apart). 

By the gods, 
Had he held victory he had been great ! 
His face is like a lightning-lighted desert ; 
And on his furrowed forehead sits the will 
Inflexible as on its shivered throne. 
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His heart upheaves, convulsed with mighty passion 
Too vast for utterance ; it will destroy 
His body ere the hand of vengeance strike. 

CHIEF HIEROPHANT. 

The visage of the king is changed, — he rises. 



Thou hast used well the slave's prerogative. 
In words of windy strength, and stormy sound ; 
The majesty of Eg)rpt answers thee 
With silence. Bear him to his punishment. 

MEMNON. 

Thou impotent in foresight ! see'st thou not ? 
Think' St thou to terrify by such examples ? 
The frequency of punishment but marks 
A government's fears. There is no man so base, 
Whose nature may not be enlarged by mercy. 
The sentence on the popular mind creates 
A feeling and a sense of tyranny. 
At which the heart rebels, and would oppose 
If armed with power ; they are as scourges felt 
That hoarding vengeance will repay. 

AMASIS. 

Deem'st thou 
Rebellion e'er shall rally ? 
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MEMNON. 

Ask the storm 
Whence grew the blossom, rent and trodden down 
Even to the mire ; never yet were seen 
Where ripened the first seeds of liberty. 
They are, as nature's silent operations, 
Unseen, inaudible. Who marks the acorn. 
Cast carelessly on earth by the light wind ; 
Who blesses not its growth, a rising trunk 
Of shelter from the whirlwind ? 

AMASIS. 

What should fear 
Amasis, from within his marble halls 
And brazen gates ? 



Opinion enters them. 
The world's sole ruler, that bows not to kings : 
They are its earliest slaves ; they may defy. 
But dread and own its power ; it is the award 
And utterance of justice, gathered not 
From rules, or saws, but stamped on human hearts. 
That with each day grows like a mighty tree, 
Branching forth infinite vitalities. 
That of itself states constitutes, and guards : 
That when all other laws are, or extinct. 
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Or weakened, strengthens, and regenerates ; 
That binds a people to their institutions, 
Till habit doth become authority, 
Obedience its own law, whose character, 
Moved by a straw, or shaken by a breath. 
But overturned not by a giant's strength, 
. Is based upran Opinion. 

AMASIS. 

Take him hence. 
Chain him, and triple the guard's strength. Lead him 
Throughout the city to the pyramids, 
That all may know Amasis, king of kings. 

MEMNON. 

I go to death as sleep, life's passion o'er : 
Thou liv'st thy moment, then to be forgot, 
But then my rays of fame shall fall on thee 
Tracing my name with thine on earth, while men 
Shall judge between us, as the gods in heaven. 



Hold. 

CHIEF HIEROPHANT. 

The great king is moved, his visage changes. 
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CHIEF PREFECT OF THE GUARD. 

King — live for ever — shall we slay him 1 

AMASIS. 

No: 
Within the dungeons let him rest till mom. 
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SCENE VIII. 

The Pyramids. Groups of slaves of various nations reclining 
round them, feasting and revelling. 

EGYPTIAN. 

O GLORIOUS day ! we have liberty again : 
Is not this hberty, to sit and feast 
Here in the^hadow? 



With no prefects near 
With threats or lashes to torment us ; no 
Sheherless beds on marble, withered by 
The moon at night, and scorched up by the day. 
Our only resting-place the grave. 

PHi^f.MAAN. 

It seems this Memnon was at heart a tyrant. 

MEMPHIAN. 

'Tis manifest we were beguiled by him ; 

His moderation and his sanctity 

Were made a cloak to hide his purposes. 
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NUBIAN. 

He might have made himself the king. 

EGYPTIAN. 

Even so. 
When he discrowned Amasis, he might then 
Have crowned himself, but feared ; the popular voice 
Was raised against all kings, and well he knew 
It had been useless work to stem the tide. 

MEMPHIAN. 

There he showed wisdom — 

EGYPTIAN. 

Rather say, showed art. 
He waited his own time. He knew the priests 
Abhorred him j not a holy man appeared ; 
No marvel that he failed, unhallowed by 
The gods or them. 

. NUBIAN. 

What was his boasted freedom ? 
A tribe of Judges were to rule o'er us 
Like lynxes, prying in all holes and comers. 
All ears and eyes, teUing the things they saw. 
Nothing would have escaped them ; revelling. 
And the free use of our own tongues forbidden. 
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EGYPTIAN. 

But mark, this was his master-stroke of art ; 
A bitter for our palates, to prepare 
Our minds the better for receiving him. 



He was the lineal heir. 

MEMPHIAN. 

But I say ever 
Let the strong rule ! they are better formed for it 
He was the son of Mceris, who, with wars. 
Fights, marches, sieges, and erecting camps 
And towers of triumph, emptying rivers forth 
From their own natural beds, and turning cities 
Within them, gave us little time to think, 
And less to live ; but he, at last, was quiet. 
And then, his sons turned out but rotten branches. 
And were lopped off from the ancestral trunk, 
Time showed with justice ; one a courtier turned. 
Flattering and cringing to the King who spared him. 
Whom he betrayed ; the other became Sage, 
Hatcher of creeds, and came at last to prove them, 
Shrewdly and well j that truth I dare aver : 
We were fooled over to his purposes. 
And our own ruin, till our eyes were opened 
By great Amasis, and the Holy Priesthood. 
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They say this man derides the gods of Egypt, 
Of earth and of the waters, which our sires 
Have worshipped through all generations. 

MEMPHIAN. 

Why 
Did we not wreak our vengeance — 

NUBIAN. 

Rest content. 
He dies at morn. 



Osiris speed the day ! 
His brother's doom is death ; his just desert. 

MEMPHIAN. 

Say, where is Seged ? has the veteran met 
This adverse tide with an unshaken soul ? 
He loved the twins as if he was their sire ; 
Or right or wrong, the old Man was sincere, 
And must take heavily this change of fate. 



The last time I beheld him, his eyes were 
Fixed on the rebel, then in all his power. 
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As if they grew there, having lost all sense 
To nearer objects : on his cheeks were tears 
Of joy, which we did reverence; they flowed 
From his remembrances of happier times. 

EGYPTIAN. 

Hark ! the king's sentence is proclaiming through 
The streets of Memphis, whither he is borne ; 
Let us go hence and witness the procession. 



Life to Amasis — 

MEMPHIAN. 

May he live for ever ! 
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SCENE IX. 
The Dungeon of the Palace. 

MEMNON. 

The last night passes on ; my spirit feels 
The coming change, advancing shadow-like, 
That joins me with the world of life unknown. 
The dead, or spirits mightier than they. 
And now the strife is past, I contemplate 
The battle-field, where victory was defeat. 
Where tyranny crushed down, unconquered rose. 
I have not lived in vain ; I leave behind 
The memories that will not pass away. 
I shall not die, become as one with men ; . 
I raised them trampled in the dust ; I breathed 
Into their hearts the life of liberty, 
Quickening their clay with its ethereal fire. 
A little span of agony remains, 
The malice of weak hate to torture him 
They cannot overcome, whose show of pangs 
Affect men more than thoughts unborn in them. 
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But they shall hear in me the unburthened soul 
That must confess itself, although it be 
Even to the echoless desert. 

Hark ! a chain 
Withdraws — has' the day come ? 

Enter LiLls, with a lamp. 

Memnon, awake ! 

MEMNON. 

Amasis' daughter 1 what hath brought thee here 
At this dead hour of midnight ? 

LILIS. 

Dost thou ask 
How far the deed will go, bom from the will 
And heart to execute ? Even I, a woman, 
One who has shrunk before the gaze of man, 
Have dared for thee already more than death, 
The sullying of thy honour or my own. 

MEMNON. 

Have I then told thee that I feared to die ? 

LILIS. 

Thou hast taught me the undying in thee lives : 
I would avert the hour. 
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MEMNON. 

Daughter of Egypt ! 
If I am he, the patriot, thou hast said, 
Unmoved by the ambition that allured. 
While the ancestral crown was in my grasp, 
That crown by Moeris worn shall I forego 
The prize in view ? and for a few brief years. 
Faint atoms in the infinite of time, 
Blast all that I have done ? Shall tyrants cite 
My name's example to their slaves, and say, 
" Behold, the man who lived and talked of freedom, 
Feared when the moment came to die for her." 



Alas ! I plead but as a woman here : 

I would not thou should'st blacken in the sun. 

Gasping with thirst death only slakes, while hate 

Holds out the draught that maddens agony. 

Could I feel thus and slumber ? When mom breaks, 

And thou art freed, the rumour shall go forth 

That the high gods have taken thee-from earth. 



Lilis ! I look beyond the idle creeds 
Of our priest-ridden race, who are debased 
Beneath the brutes and monsters they adore. 
I would not borrow a divinity, 
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Fooling the people with a lie, thus making 
Heaven pander to my falsehood. Let my fame 
Grow from my actions. Had I shared with thee 
Great Mceris' throne, such might have been our life ; 
I would not change impalement for that crown. 
I look to it, the test to prove that freedom 
Has well her martyr chosen ; Nature's self 
Is to my will subdued, that shall be felt 
Triumphant most in parting from its dust. 

The sun of fame shines only on the tomb ; 
And he who plants the laurel never yet 
Reposed beneath its shadow ; others reap 
The harvest, but the sower is forgot. 
This their reward who labour for mankind ; 
In persecution, want, or agonies 
They perish, but their deeds or thoughts survive 
The kings that rule us from their monuments, 
And make us what we are. They leave behind 
Words, that are memories, and oracles, 
Mandates of fate as heedfuUy obeyed. 
Then all for which they bled is sanctified, 
And all they suffered for their brother men 
Remembered; god-like ip their lives, in death 
They ranked with the immortal godS. Of these 
The lowest, I ; no more in breathing life, 
I shall not see, or hear, the shouting crowds. 
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Nor feel the pangs that throb from baifled hope : 
All ties are rent between us ; they have proved 
Their virtue, let them witness mine. 



Forgive 
That I confessed to thee a woman's fears, 
Nor mourned the weakness. We shall meet no more ; 
Thou join'st thy mighty ancestry ; I dwell 
On the remembrance thou dost leave behind ; 
But in the realm of death fojrget not Lilis ! 
Remember how she reverenced thee on earth. 
And look thy welcome on me when I join. 



Beautiful being with thy golden hair, 

Like sun-rays floating round thy face, thine eyes 

Reflecting the deep azure, with the tinge 

Of roses on thy cheeks, such as the sun 

Ne'er looked upon ; thou, around whose bright form 

The beauty and the glory of thy youth 

Hang like a mantle, what shar'st thou with me ? 

My isolation from humanity 

Has wrought on thee, a passing impulse, nay, 

Turn not thus from me ! time shall teach the truths 

I press on thee in vain. Nought roots itself 

In the young heart whose being's name is change ; 
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My shadow for awhile o'ercasts thy breast 
That shall again reflect the lights of joy. 

LILIS. 

Thou wilt judge of me worthier hereafter. 

MEMNON. 

Lilis ! chide not this brow's austerity. 

The shadow cast from it is the repose 

Caught from the presence of immortal Death ; 

The feeling of a staid and solemn joy. 

I stand, even now, the gates of life behind.' 

Melt not a spirit that needs all its strength, 

Nor aid thy sire to conquer. Tempt me not 

To cling to life I should despise, and thee, 

Lilis ! — even thee, for ,thus debasing me. 

I am but man, and, gazing on thee, feel 

How man's strong will melts in the breath of woman ! 

I would ally the weakness of the man 

With the staid purpose of the eternal gods. 

There are, upon whose foreheads destiny 
Her signet seals ; she places them without 
The roll of the humanities. She bids them 
Stifle all passion, yea, without a pang : 
Shp bares their heads to meet the storms of war, 
Or persecution ; if they fail, she points 
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Where, o'er the clouds, the undying star of fame 
Reveals their crown of immortality. 

When I am gone, think of me as of one 

Who had been thine, and trod love's flowery paths ; 

But snatched from them in youth by sterner hands, 

And reared by Freedom in the desert, grew 

Like her, inflexible ; and made himself 

The sacrifice on her deserted altar. 

LILIS. 

Thy blessing yet — 

MEMNON. 

Be thou for ever blest ! 
These arms that circle thee, thou drooping flower. 
Shall cherish thee hereafter. 

LILIS. 

Say thou lov'st me ; 
O, from the hour when thou didsf spare my sire, 
And raised me kneeling at thy feet, and looked 
Into mine eyes until I felt I caught 
Thy own great soul, I knew that we were one. 



Lilis ! beyond this life we meet again. 
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Who reads not, stamped upon thy ardent brow, 
Thine immortality ] nor feels its light 
In those deep eyes revealed as in the stars 
That rise when day is dead. Forms beautiful 
Decay, in purer shapes to be renewed. 
Is less accorded to our human hearts ? 
Could the eternal gods be thus unjust ? 
If I craved base life, and thou didst desire, 
It were too late ; nor fear, nor art, can shun 
The inevitable, nor, wouldst thou degrade me. 

ULIS. 

I shrink from death the unknown evil — 

MEMNON. 

Feared, 
Because unknown ; death is no evil felt. 
Beyond our apprehension, when he comes 
We are not, he but triumphs over clay. 
Its quickening and immortal essence fled. 
It is the shadow stealing over us 
Of sunny Life — passed on. We sleep in it, 
The sleep that none may waken. All is then 
Unfelt privation ; loss of good unknown, 
Of ills unproved ; our being is absorbed 
In an august tranquillity, or communes 
With the great world that lives beyond the grave. 
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All passions, all that lowers or agitates 

Our mortal frames, are blights, or chills, or storms. 

That bow toward, ere levelling us to earth ; 

The days we measure on the dial-plate 

Are portions of an ever-dying time ; 

The air we breathe, in which we live and die. 

Wastes the vitality it generates, 

So is our life a living death. 



Farewell ! 

MEMNON. 

My Lilis, be thou blest ! — she hears me not. 

Hark ! — the guard comes — gain thou the outer gate ; 

Awaken, love, my own ! 

LILIS. 

Farewell — for ever ! 
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SCENE X. 
The Pyramids — Egypt gathered round them. 

EGYPTIAN. 

Ascend this rising slope above the crowds 
Who must with the procession pass by us. 

NUBIAN. 

Look round ; can Memphis hive these mjriads ? 

MEMPHIAN. 

They gather from the country, tribes remote ; 
Thou seest their various habits. 



There is more 
Than curiosity hath drawn them here. 

MEMPHIAN. 

What meanest thou ? 

NUBIAN. 

Behold the hosts of Egypt 
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Marshalled, as if for a world-winning battle. 
Is this array to guard one Man to death ? 

MEMPHIAN. 

Amasis fears — 



Wiser if unrevealed 
To multitudes that, in their coming, prove 
The spirit of great Memnon lives among them. 

MEMPHIAN. 

Mark, where the herald passes — Silence all ! 



If any raise their voices to support, 
Or to condemn the rebel, they shall be 
Slain on the spot ; Amasis thus decrees. 

MEMPHIAN. 

Thou hear'st the proclamation that forbids 
The freedom of our tongues ; more liberty 
Had been more politia Let kings' remember 
They most resemble gods in showing mercy. 
He is the people's servant, if gainsaid 
He hath no calling. 
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AGED MEMPHIAN. 

What a change has come 
O'er popular opinion. Two brief days 
Have scarce departed when we gathered here, 
Greatest among the nations of the earth, 
For we were free ; the gods approved the deed, 
Our hearts confirmed it. Now we throng to see 
The man who made us free, impaled, and look on 
His agonies in silence, or applaud them : 
This mandate to restrain our tongues is wise ; 
We could not well applaud the king, or Man, 
That title suits him best, whom we forsook 
In his downfall ; our tyrants would blush 
If we upbraided him. Hear then the truth. 
Not we, ,but Memnon triumphs on this day ; 
His the great life o'er which Death holds no power ; 
His deeds recorded by mailed warriors arming 
For battle ; and his words by sages told 
To the aspiring youth ; by maidens sung 
On high and holy days round Freedom's shrines ; 
By age recounting by the winter's fire 
The lives of heroes : when Amasis' name. 
Shadow-like, sinks in that dark stream whereon 
The dead are borne. We pass from life to death. 
But Memnon to an immortaUty ! 
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'Tis even so ; hark to the answering thunder 
Of yonder shouting multitudes ! the herald. 
And proclamation set at noughts 

MEMPHIAN. 

He pa.sses 
The porch of Mceris, doth Amasis watch ? 



The king sits with heaped ashes on his head ; 
The daughter of his line is dead ; thus fortune 
Comes not, full-handed. Behold Memnon guarded : 
His brow is sad but fixed, he will depart, 
As he has lived. 

MEMPHIAN. 

They pass the Pyramid. 
He waves his arm, the guard enclose him round, 
And stand — 

NUBIAN, 

Say, rather, they could not advance, 
The sun would set ere hewn those masses through. 

MEMPHIAN. 

Ho — Seged ! — he hears not ; behold him clad 
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In anns that have above his hearth stgne hung 
Full forty summers, why are they resumed ? 
Mark where he cleaves a passage through the crowd ; 
Resolve stamped on his brow. 

NUBIAN. 

Peace — Memnon speaks. 
Pause here for moments. 

PREFECT OF THE GUARD. 

Thou shalt not address 
The multitudes. 

MEMNON. 

I sought it not ; I read 
Their natures in their monuments before me. 
I speak to Egypt and eternity 
That shall exist together. 

O farewell) 
Beautiful and, my own ! and thou, loved Nile, 
That I have bless'd even as a living thing. 
O Earth, all venerable mother ! take 
Into thy womb this body which is thine. 
If I am formed but of thy elements, 
My aspirations for undying life 
Based upon phantasy ; my dust, a portion 
Of thy all infinite vitalities. 
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May their united atoms form a man 
Greater, with fates more fortunate than mine. 

From the dim future prescient death beholds 
Prophetic hghts. I see the coming hour, 
When foes shall, imresisted, sweep this land ; 
Her shrines and idols, broken, she shall be 
Ravaged by merciless hordes ; driven o'er the earth 
Captive, a bye-word arid a mockery. 
The Nile shall roll o'er Memphis, and become 
Her sepulchre, till none shall know where stood 
The once immortal City : desert-sands. 
Ocean-like, closing over her, shall leave 
No trace where life was ; fane and column sunk, 
Shapeless, a riddle, and a guess. 

Her sons 
Shall become wanderers upon the earth. 
Outcasts from life, and tribes without a name. 
Then, when their punishment is full, when bowed 
Their heads in ashes, dragged to other 'climes, 
Exiled for life — let them remember me. 

PREFECT OF THE GUARD. 

Thou dost forget — 

MEMNON. 

One moment more — my heart 
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Will be relieved in breathing its last sigh 
To mingle with the beautiful, I see 
Or in the air, the mountain, or the deep ; 
Or, O thou glorious orb ! that risest now, 
As if thou knewest him whose spirit poured 
To thee a love Chaldekn never knew, 
I would be in thy fiery life absorbed ; 
One with the glory and the majesty 
Men idolize, while gazing. 

Nature's self 
Shall own me for her son. Hereafter, when 
Freemen shall raise my statue from the sands. 
To stand, rock-like, on wastes where Egypt was ; 
The thrilling airs, and sun-rays, vibrating 
Through its rent breast, shall sigh forth Memnon's name ! 
Lives there, of m3rriads watching round me, one 
Who shall dare seek my brother, bearing him 
This signet-ring? 

SEGED {springing forward). 

King — I will to the death ! 

PREFECT OF THE GUARD. 

Ha, rebel, take it ! — 

MEMNON, 

Constant to the last. 
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PREFECT OF THE GUARD. 

Slaves ! wreak the sentence here — even on this spot 
Where first he broached his treasons. See ye not 
The surging multitudes are pressing on us ? — 
The soldiers will be buried, trampled down 
In one vast slaughter. Strike ! They are on us — 



Strike ! 
Let me not, dead, or living, be profaned 
By their unhallowed hands ! They have betrayed me ; 
Those shouts I loathe, the slaves who sacrificed 
The heart' that trusted them. 

PREFECT OF THE GUARD. 

Despatch your office, 
They come — strike ! 

SOLDIERS (triumphantly). 

He is dead, we conquered him. 

PREFECT OF THE GUARD. 

Fools — look around — he triumphed as he died ! 
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NOTES. 

Page 6. " Altars of slavery, piled up from earth 

By men, brute-like, in all save human form." 

"Mankind," says a celebrated writer, " have justly reckoned these 
enormous masses of earth and stone among the wonders of the world." 
The probable opinion respecting the object of these vast edifices is that 
which combines the double use of the sepulchre and the temple, nothing 
being more common, in all nations, than to bury distinguished men in 
places consecrated by rites of divine worship. 

Pauw considers the great pyramid as the tomb of Osiris ; but the 
greater number of writers, ancient and modem, believe Cheops to be 
the founder. Another theory ascribes them to the Shepherd Kings, a. 
foreign pastoral nation, who oppressed Egypt in the early times of the 
Pharaohs. But all is conjecture : the utmost uncertainty exists in all 
that concerns these gigantic and mysterious edifices. Their builders, 
origin, date, and purposes are wholly lost in the night of ages. * 

In the time of Cambyses, the knowledge of the characters graved on 
the pyramids was lost. It cannot be disowned that they were built 
before any of the temples were raised, whose stupendous ruins are the 
wonders of the present day. It must be conceded that they were buUt 
before the great city of Memphis was founded. — Denon. 

It is calculated that three hundred and sixty thousand people wrought 
continually in the space of twenty years in building the great pyramid. 

Page 10. " Did he raise Memphis from the water's bed? " 

"Menes," according to Herodotus, "was the first king of Egypt. 
They add, that the same Menes, after he had diverted the course of the 
water, built the city which to this day is called Memphis, within the 
ancient bed of the river. On the north and west side he caused a lake 
to be made, without the walls, from the river, and founded the magni- 
ficent temple of Vulcan in the same city." Diodorus asserts that 
Memphis was not built tiU eight generations -after the building of 
Thebes ; and that the rise of Memphis was the downfall of Thebes. — 
Savary. 

* Strabo, Geog. i. 461. 
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Page 22. " Hu lake of never-ebbing waters, where 

He and his queen sit on their marble thrones." 

"The king Miris, or Moeris; he built in Memphis the porch, which is 
on the north side, a work surpassing all others, when he caused the said 
lake to be made, and left in the midst of it a high place, where he built 
his sepulchre, and erected these two pyramids, fifty and two fathoms 
high ; one for himself, and the other for his wife ; and on them caused 
two statues of stone to be placed, seated on a throne ; thinking by such 
works to render the memory of his virtuous deeds immortal. " 

Herodotus adds, ii. 149 — " This wonderful lake is wholly the produce 
of human industry. In its centre may be seen two pyramids, one of which 
is two hundred cubits above, and as many beneath the water ; on the 
summit of each is a colossal statue of marble in a sitting attitude." 

According to Muillet, there are at the bottom of Lake Moeris many 
ruins of pillars and obelisks, to be seen still when the overflowing of the 
Nile cannot sufficiently replenish the lake. In the year 1697, when the 
surface of the lake was five or six cubits lower than usual, it gave all 
spectators an opportunity of seeing the ruins of a vast city at the bottom 
of this immense reservoir. 

Page 23. " They have two foes to watch. 

And both inexorable — Man and Nature. " 
Herodotus adds "that the river ran formerly along the side of the 
sandy hills of Libya ; but that this old channel was dried up by bending 
off the river with a rampart. This bending of the Nile, where the 
river is forced to flow, is repaired every year with ramparts by the 
Persians ; for if suffered to be broken, Memphis would be in danger of 
being swallowed by the stream." 

Page 43. " Trees, towers, and domes, are eyed with their quick life.'''' 

Pliny speaks of Memphis as >■ wooded country, with such vast trees 
that three men could not embrace the trunk. 

"There are about Memphis," says Diodorus, "delightful fields, and 
lakes filled with aromatic reeds ; and it is in this place that the Egyptians, 
for the most part, bury their dead. And it is these corpses, which are 
brought over the lake Acheriiska to the burying-place of the Egyptians, 
and are there deposited, that gave rise to all those fictions which the 
Greeks have raised concerning the infernal deities ; hence the deriva- 
tion, — Acheron. " * 

* Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. 40. 
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Page so. ' ' Brute strength was felled 

By the nerved arm of Law." 

A noble passage from Lysias may be here recalled, as being apposite 
to the subject. , I have received the following paraphrase from a 
friend. 

AijfiOKpaTlav KaTeffT-fiffapTOj 7}yoifieyot t^v irdvTcav ^\€v6epiaj/ &fi6voiav 
etvaL fieylffTViv . . . i\ev6epais rats T^vx^ts eiroXtTeiovro, f6^:p robs ayoBovs 
Ti/iSvTCs Kol Toij KUKobs Ko\a(ovTes, iryTl<^'^f'^''Oi 9r)pla)V /iiv %pyov eJvai {nr 
h.\\^\(jov jSf^ KpanlaBaif avOpdvois Sk itpouiiKeLV ySficp p.ev bpitraixBai Th 
SiKoioVj \6yC[i Se neiffai) epyep 5g ro^rois virTtpers'iv, Otrb voiio^ pikv jSaffiAeuo- 
/levovs, iirh \6yov Se SiSa<rK6nevovs, LysiaS, Aoyhs 'Eirndipws, p. 192. 

Our ancient statesmen, those vifise master-builders, 
Leaving to beasts the tyranny of force, 
Made equal laws the basis of their realm : 
And then to their successors handed down, 
Harmonious and compact in every part, 
A commonwealth wherein the good were free, 
The ill alone were bond-men : and this charter 
They fenced by lines and out-works well defined. 
By Justice, and by Reason, nor disdained 
Persuasion's aid when needed to enforce 
What law prescribed or wisdom might suggest. 
This, brother, was true freedom : Law was King, 
And Reason was the Teacher and the Priest. 

Page 77. " Beneath the brutes and monsters they adore.'''' 

The idols of the aboriginal Egyptians were birds, beasts, and fishes, 
which the Phoenicians and Grecians, when they came to inhabit Egypt, 
improved, by adding a man's head and body to them, and from hence 
their motley-formed deities ; of such class was Dagon, &c. Herodotus 
speaks warily, as if fearful of offending the priesthood. — " But if I 
should take on me to give the reason of these opinions, I must enter into 
a long discourse of divine things, which I avoid with all possible care." 

" The Egyptians, " observes Diodorus, "are not ashamed to confess 
the reverence they entertain for these creatures, but rather glory in it, 
considering themselves, thereby, as being more acceptable to the gods. 
I myself saw a woman cut to pieces for killing a rat." 
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Page 82. " Who reads not, stamped upon thy ardent brow. 

Thine immortality ? " 

The Egyptians are the first of mankind who asserted the immortality 
of the soul. They believe that, on the dissolution of the body, the soul 
immediately enters into another animal ; and that, after using as 
vehicles every species of terrestrial, winged, and aquatic animals, it 
finally enters, a second time, into the human body. They affirm that it 
undergoes all these changes within the space of three thousand years. — 
Herod, i. 362. 

Page 89. " Exiled for life — let them remember me" 

Diodorus inforras us that Cambyses, son of Cyrus, conquered Egypt 
in the third year of the seventy-third Olympiad, when he pillaged the 
country and burnt the temples ; the treasures of which the Persians 
carried off to Asia, where they led away with them the workmen and 
architects of Egypt, whom they caused to build the famous palaces of 
Persepolis, of Susa, and of other cities. 



: 90. "Men idolize, while gazing." 

The Egyptians originally worshipped fire, as symboUc of the ineffable 
Being. " The obelisks and pyramids," as Porphyry observes, "repre- 
sent by their shape the pyramidal motion of flame, and they were 
dedicated to the swa. Among the ruins of Persepolis are still to be 
seen figures adoring fire, surrounded by the various emblems of the 
winged globe, lotus leaves, &c., engraved in Egyptian architecture." 

Page go, " The thrilling airs, and sun-rays, vibrating 

Through its rent breast, shall sigh forth Memnon's name! " 
"A multitude of ancient Greek inscriptions identify the statue of 
Memnon which Strabo witnessed. Manetho represents Memnon as 
the eighth king of the eighteenth dynasty, who may be called Ameno- 
phis the Second. Besides different statues of the Memnonium, we find 
monuments of the same personage in many parts of Egypt, more fre- 
quently at Thebes and its neighbourhood. The building named as the 
tomb of Osymandyas bears also the name of Memnon, and it is remarked 
by Strabo that Memnon and Ismendes may have been the same person.'' 
— Young's Egyptian Researches. 
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THE FINAL ANCHORAGE. 

I. 
I WALKED along and sought in song, 

And harmony, to charm away 
The Evil Spirit's spell, that strong 

On me as Israel's monarch lay ; 
I turned to woman, to the wife 

I loved, and heard the voice divine. 
The utterance from the Book of Life, 

That would have soothed all hearts but mine. 



I took my child upon my knee. 

And while I watched each changeful grace, 
I saw the all that I would be, 

Reflected from her holy face : 
The innocence that I had not ; 

The joy, that ray-like, round her shone ; 
The light of opening being caught 

From glimpses of a glory gone. 



I gazed, and felt the peace I sought, 
That life as with a halo crowned, 

Dwelt not in child, or woman's thought, 
But must within myself be found ; 
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The thought that haunted seers of old, 
Their aim of life, that life defied ; 

The web of destiny unrolled 

For moments, closing ere they died. 



That thought was mine ; I saw youth flown, 

A faded dream, gray evening near ; 
The truth unknown, and knowledge grown 

An apprehension and a fear : 
And I had knelt, and prayed, and felt 

That Power the seers of old adored ; 
To pass away, and be as they. 

Or rise again from dust restored. 



I turned to Mother Earth for rest. 

The oracle, before whose shrine 
From boyhood's dawn I had confessed 

My heart,, as if her life was mine ; 
Each ardent thought, 'mid crowds restrained. 

Each yearning passion and despair ; ' 

Ambition's hope and faith o'erstrained. 

Poured forth in wild confession there. 



Again great Nature round me dwelt ; 

I sate upon the craggy throne. 
And in rfciy solitude I knelt 

And communed with its God alone j 



THE FINAL ANCHORAGE. 

The white clouds o'er my head reposed 
Like bearded seers with glory crowned, 

The solemn mountains round me closed, 
And nearer to their Maker bound : 



I saw their mighty Minsters rise, 

Their cloistered cells and granite halls ; 
I heard the choir of melodies 

That swelled from brooks and water-falls ; 
I saw the clouds, like incense-breath, 

Ascending upward, with the prayer 
Of being infinite beneath, 

That poured their silent worship there. 



And there the holiest men had bowed 

To earth, and each had poured his soul 
Before the Ineffable that dwelt. 

And breathed, and circled through the whole ; 
His image in the sun they saw. 

The source of life, the Maker hailed ; 
Symbol of light, and love, and law, 

A central Power in glory veiled. 



And while they knelt, within their hearts 
The spark was kindled that alone 

Peace to the soul of man imparts. 
The entering faith till made its own. 
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Divinest faith ! they looked through space, 
And saw the living substance throned ; 

They felt within its dwelling-place 
The conscious life its Maker owned. 



My days were in a later time 

Of doubt and disbelief; of faith 
liinimed and obscured, the hope sublime 

That once had triumphed over death ; 
A cloud-like age, that fainter drew 

Its glory from the central sun ; 
A child-like age, that boastful grew 

Of victories over Nature won ; 



But with each germ and tissue traced 

Of life unfolding, slowly fled 
The venerating faith effaced 

Until its latest pulse was dead ; 
And cold indifference filled the void, 

Until the impassive man became 
A thing of clay, the moxild destroyed, 

Without an irnpress or a name. 



What is't, the love that leans on me. 
That fades and dies, if seen no more ? 

What all the mind's sublimity. 

If quenched in dust, its life be o'er ? 
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What all the wisdom, ant-like, stored 

From age to age, from sire to son, 
If into earth again the hoard 

Be thrown, from which its life begun ? 



Go — cast aside thy stoic pride, 

And hear the truth ere thou shalt die, 
Virtue is nought, until be taught 

The greatest, first — humility ; 
To know, while kneeling to thy God 

That thou wert t)rped and symbolled through 
Each lowest grade of life, and trod- 

The paths that brute and reptile knew ; 



Thou, crowning but their chain, allied 

In weakness and in wants the same, 
Enacting deeds the brute would hide, 

Creating thought that gods might claim : 
That, in thy loftiest moods of mind, 

To them a link uniting runs, 
Of the one mould with them enshrined. 

That sparkles in yon stars and suns. 



A miser thou, with treasure heaped 

From wealth by Titan powers entailed ; 

Thou, using harvests they had reaped ; 
Thou, seated on the heights they scaled : 
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And still from Pisgah, gleams afar 
The promised land in distance seen, 

Still beckoning onward like a star 
While rolls an infinite between. 



Live on, in virtue or in sin ; 

While tending nearer to the flame 
Of yonder sun, till merged within 

The fiery depths from whence it came ; 
But where thy stay, what staff hast thou 

Through life to come, through ages flown ? 
What power, what god did'st thou avow 

But shaped and based from Faith alone ? 
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ON THE STATUE OF A BOY LISTENING TO 
A SEA-SHELL. 



Boy of beauty ! with that shell 
Which thou holdest to thine ear, 
While the Ocean's fall and swell, 
In its foldings thou dost hear : 
While thy breathings come and go. 
Answering to its ebb and flow ; 
And thy 'wakened eyes are glistening 
With delight, as thou art listening 
To the deep, that seems to dwell 
There, like prisoner in its cell ; 
Murmuring with low voice to thee. 
That it would again be free. 

II. 
I have listened, Boy, as thou. 
To the voice of harmonies, 
That from Ocean's depth replies ; 
Till my inmost spirit felt, 
One with power that in me dwelt ; 
But I now the truth avow. 
That her tones and life to me 
Are the hidden mystery 
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Of an unknown melody. 

I, the elder am, and yet 

We as equals here have met ; 

On the same shore we have strayed ; 

I, a larger child, my boy, ' 

With the same light pebbles played ; 

Musing, till the water's sound 

Lulled me into peace profound ; 

For thou knowest nought, nor I, 

Of all thou dost hear and see ; 

Thou with music art instilled. 

And thy inmost being filled 

With the everlasting Sea. 

III. 
And like, thee I strive to be, 
Boy of beauty ! but I bear 
Weights upon my inmost spirit. 
Thou art destined to inherit. 
Hopes, and fears, thou too must share. 
If thou openest like me 
The secrets of the knowledge-tree, 
The leaves we were not meant to see. 
Mine is the humility, 
And the love from suffering taught. 
Thou shalt know ; and chastened thought, 
That has ceased to smile or weep. 
But the veneration mine. 
And the feeHng, half divine. 
Yields to me a joy as deep, 
But more full, sweet Boy, than thine ! 
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THE NATURAL IMMORTALITY. 



0, holy and rejoicing Air ! 

Thou, like the breath of the invisible Spirit, 
That playest on my cheek while passing by, 
Goest onward to the home thou dost inherit ; 
Or in the caverns fathomless of Earth, 
Or infinite recesses of the sky ; 
To thee unknown, as that dim future, where 

1, too, am borne, in ignorance as blind. 
But this I know, and knowing am resigned ; 
Alike a mystery, my death as birth ; 

Life, from death springing, death, with life conjoined, 
My portion, here, the good and ill to bear 
With fortitude ; hfe's ordeal designed ; 
Whate'er of joy, or sorrow mine to share. 
It was forewritten in the eternal Mind. 



Thou hast thy sanctuary, blessed Air ! 
Thy home of rest, to which thou hurriest on ; 
Thou reachest it, but thou thyself art gone, 
Lost in the tides of onward rushing life ; 
In everlasting motion, calm, or strife. 
So I, now drinking thy ethereal breath, 
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With thankfulness, which is my voiceless prayer, 
Feel I am borne to my great place of rest, 
Whose name of change and mystery is death : 
And all the hopes, fears, yearnings unconfessed. 
The aching secrets of this life-worn breast ; 
Dreams of existence in the deathless thought, 
And all the vain and visionary sight, 
That shaped forth substance from the infinite, 
Melted in air and vanished into nought. 

III. 
But in our human nature dwells a root, 
That, fathomless, shoots forth undying fruit ; 
The sleepless faith that shall for ever dwell, 
Lonely, but quenchless, in this bosom's cell, 
Its home and natural receptacle ; — 
That life is ours with life eternal joined, 
Absorbed within the one embracing Soul ; 
And, by that life of effort, in a race 
Progressive still, to us shall be assigned 
A realm immortal, and a holier place, 
Beyond the range of Time, and Death's control ; 
To walk beside the Spirits of the Just, 
The great, and good, and pure, that stood apart, 
Who felt, Eternal One ! thou wert and art, 
And that they could not perish in their dust ! 
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DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 

I. 
The Old Year on his couch was laid 
Like an aged king forsaken, 
In his need by those betrayed 
Who had loved him and obeyed. 
They had fled, alas ! and left 
That old man to pine away, 
Of his state and strength bereft ; 
Fallen frpm him like leaves shaken 
From the oak in winter's day, 
When the birds their flight have taken 
To realms of a brighter ray ; 
When the breeze no answers waken 
From its branches seared and grey. 



Spring had loved him in his youth ; 
With clear brow and joyous eye 
She beside him stood like Truth 
Smiling as she tended nigh, 
With the golden crocus bound 
Round her amaranthine hair, 
And her brow with violets crowned ; 
While the young hours round them flew. 
Till youth seemed as if it were 
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An immortal green that grew 
From her life embodied there. 
But, at last, thought overcast 
Her pure forehead, for she felt 
That her pensile flowerets failed. 
And their finer breath exhaled, 
When air sultrier round them dwelt ; 
Then she gently from him passed 
For she knew her sister came 
Nearer, with her torch of flame. 



On she came, that joyous creature. 
Sunlight laughing from each feature. 
Glorious Summer ! her bright eyes 
Glowing forth from galaxies 
Of flowers her crowned head enwreathing. 
The rich life of roses breathing 
From her lips entranced the heart : 
Then the king forgot coy Spring 
With her wreaths unblossoming ; 
For the Enchantress held a wand 
That made time and life forgot. 
Till he asked no heaven beyond 
His being with her own inwrought, 
Of herself the immortal part ; 
Taintless of earth's base alloy 
While inebriate with joy. 



But, alas ! the cup, while blending 
Earth with heaven, its lees imparts j 
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And the longest day has ending, 
And joy, shadow -like, departs : 
"And she knew the hour was nearing 
She her sister must pursue, 
To guard chill or blight from searing 
Flowers that her breath renew. 
But on him a look she stole 
Of a long and last regret, 
For she knew herself the Soul 
Of his spirit since they met ; 
That her parting was for ever ; 
For she saw his grief when he 
Felt in her inconstancy 
Summer fled from him for ever ! 



Then the staid King sighed ; while sighing, 
Stood a Vision by his side, ' 

As if to his thought replying, 
His heart's aching want supplied ; 
Raised like some immortal thing 
Of the poet's imaging. 
So she stood in glory there, 
By her golden zone avowed, 
And'her cheek's empurpled hue, 
Full-eyed Autumn ! while she threw 
Round her, like an amber cloud,^ 
Her rich threads of gUstening hair ! 
Vine-leaves round her forehead twining, 
That Bacchant^ rare poured forth 
From her cup of rubies shining 
Wine, the inspirer ! that with mirth 
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The ecstatic soul convulses ; 

That inflames or soothes love's dart, 

That restores the sinking pulses 

Of the life-oppressfed heart ; 

And the monarch gazed on her, 

As if the idolater 

Of'that n)Tiiph so wild, that she 

Could not leave him like the rest ; 

As if immortality 

Grew but from that panting breast. 



But, alas ! it may not be ; 
Such joys, never meant to last 
With wild youth nor be o'ercast 
Were not made, Old Man, for thee ! 
For she saw his locks were whitened, 
That his eyes no longer lightened ; 
That his heart no more expanded, 
Nor his brow of pride commanded. 
Yet, oh yet ! hfe's sands withhold 
Ere from him for ever rolled ! 
In red harvest-fields, in bowers, 
With the purple vintage showers. 
Gushingly above him streaming, 
Give the hours to rapture dreaming. 
But such fleeting joys are hollow, 
She must leave that scene enchanted ; 
Duty calls, and she must follow : 
For the fruits her sister planted 
Wither, if withheld the tone 
Of life, ripening from her own. 
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So her latest rose-wreath faded, 
Drooping from her tresses braided ; 
From him slowly half-retiring, 
Half-returning with her head 
Averted still, and lingering tread ; 
Parting, yet to stay desiring. 
Like the latest torch expiring 
O'er the spent feast — Autumn fled ! 

VII. 

Thus the Poet who had loved 
That confiding Old Man, strayed 
To his chamber ; he had proved 
All he felt, till he had made 
His heart outwardly as cold 
As that life his will controlled. 
O'er his brow the wreath was bound, 
In his hand the golden lyre ; 
While he waked its chords to sound. 
His eye flashed ecstatic fire : 
And he touched a mournful tune. 
As you may have heard in noon 
Of the stilly month of June, 
When the brooklet sighs along 
Voices deep that form a song ! 



O'er those strings his fingers wandered 
In a prelude, strange, and wild. 
Even as an impulsive child. 
While in musing thought he pondered. 
As the wind Eolian numbers 
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Thrills along the harp that slumbers, 
Its unmeasured symphonies ; 
As the lay of passion dies 
In its own absorbing sighs, 
The wild descant, thus began : — 
" I am not as they, Old Man ! 
Bright and cold as they. 
Seasons passed of yesterday ; 
Whose brief being was a span : 
Who, as shadow-like they ran, 
Shed on you the beautiful, 
Seen ere sunk in Time's decay. 
I, too, own, alas ! his rule : 
But my mind can him subdue ; 
For this body holds a Soul 
That yields not to his control ; 
And this harp is as a Spirit, 
That its life to you can give, 
A new birthright to inherit 
From Time, when you cease to live. 
For I come not. Old Man ! hither 
To forsake you ; joys you gave 
To my heart that cannot wither. 
Whose bright cradle is the grave ! 



"So to you allegiance due 
In your last hour I renew ; 
For this heart, awhile subdued 
By a cold world, now awaking. 
From its earthlier fetters breaking,, 
With a strength renewed repels 
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Aught of false that in it dwells, 
All that troubled its deep sources, 
Or unnerved its inborn forces, 
Now in holier, calmer mood, 
Springs a fount of gratitude ! 
From which, in your desolation. 
Dying year ! a meet Ubation 
Of love I pour forth to you. 

X. 

" Time, alas ! your forehead sears, 
And your locks are thinned and gray ; 
You must join the thousand Years 
That have fled to yesterday ! 
For old Winter, whom you love not, 
Brings you age, his cold benumbs ; 
Your limbs, once elastic, move not : 
And the hour appointed comes 
When you must be seen no more. 
Even now, beside your door, 
Christmas passed with joyous heart. 
On toward the New Year hieing, 
That old reveller of yore ! — 
Well he knew that you were lying 
Here, untended and apart. 
That you could not strength renew ; 
But he looked not in on you. 
Old Man, he looked not on you ! 

XI. 

"Nodding with gold cap and tassel, 
With devices quaint and rare, 
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To a new thing sworn the vassal, 
He passed by with courtier's air, 
Measured step and ddDonnaire ! 
In his hand the bowl of wassail, 
And the mistletoe he bare, 
Not for you, but for your heir : 
For the truth I needs must tell, 
The old clock hath tolled eleven, 
Its next stroke must sound your knell. 
Unstayed or by earth or heaven. 
Then farewell. Old Man, and blessing. 
Mine be with you ere I go ! — 
■While I speak your cheek confessing 
Greater change, the truth doth show ; 
For your chin is sharper grown, 
And your brow the dial-plate 
Shadowing time to you unknown ; 
Hours for which you cannot wait. 
Hark ! outside the door they greet 
Your heir riding up the street ! 
There the Morris Dancers meet. 
In their ribbon'd shirts and shoes. 
And sleeves slashed with crimson hues. 
Brass bells on their knees and feet. 
There the Friar's aspect bland. 
With his hood ai;id shaven crown, 
Corded belt and russet gown ; 
His bead-chaplet in his hand, 
With his wallet stuffed, and eye 
Twinkling through its corner sly. 
There the Minstrel, with his tabor. 
And his tabor-stick and pipe. 
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Calls up each rejoicing neighbour 
For the song and revel ripe. 

XII. 

" Capped and plumed with jerkin blue, 
Cloak and hose of crimson hue : 
By his side his gilt sword swinging, 
And his silvered shield is ringing. 
Motley follows ; o'er his head 
Coxcomb hood and feathers spread. 
With the ass-ears flourished high 
As he struts in triumph by ! 
Light bells tinkling as he goes, 
From his head, and arms, and toes. 
There they pass, crowds shouting after. 
Jester, joke, and hollow laughter ! 
And the bells, their triumph telling. 
For your doom, alas ! are knelling. 



" Yet, Old Man ! I will not leave you ; 
Look- not with distrustful brow ! 
At such hour could I deceive you ? 
Or forsake, or grieve you, now. 
While your lamp's last gleam is quivering. 
And the snows without fall fast. 
And your aged limbs are shivering 
As howls by the wintry blast ; 
And your eyes are fixed and dim : 
Cold and motionless each limb ; 
' Your faint breath no more I catch 
As I bend above you — hark ! 
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The New Year stands beside your door : 
His hand presses on the latch! 
He advances through the dark ; 
Your closed eyes shall see him never 
Though his step is on the floor ; 
Then farewell, Old Man ! for ever, 
And farewell for evermore !" 
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THE EPICUREAN. 



She hung around his neck, and raised 

Her anxious eyes towards his face, 
As if beneath its veils she gazed 

Into the soul's own dwelling-place; 
And then she sighed — " I know you love me. 

The love that through a life endures ; 
But I, in yon bright stars above me 

Would share immortal life with yours. 

II. 
" I have not gathered thoughts like you, 
From dusty scrolls, to books a slaye : 
I found within my heart the true ; 

I felt I died not in the grave; 
The secrets you have guessed, I knew ; 

Faith felt the truths your doubt reviled ; 
Smile not, that faith that in me grew 
Was God, in-dwelling with his child ! 



" O, I would have you, love, return 
Again to childhood's trust, forget 
The all that you have thought, unlearn 
All that you knew before we met. 
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For I would have you feel as I ; 

The love the same, alike confessed ; 
The faith responded from your eye, 

The hope whose cradle was ypur breast." 



IV. 

" Nay, think not, dearest, I have caught 

The chill from faiths outlived, I see 
The all of truth that I have sought, 

Embodied as a glass in thee : 
The purity that I would be ; 

The hope, the faith, the loye thou art ; 
The feeling, that repressed in me. 

Flows forth from that abounding heart. 



" I kneel to Him, as thou, who made 

Endless creation, to the life 
From which we grew ; the One, who bade 

Harmonious being rise from strife ; 
To that eternal love pervading 

All that we see in earth or air. 
That made us, flower-like, changing, fading : 

But time and life immortal there. 



VI. 

" And yet, alas ! I feel my love 
Is selfish all ; nay, yet upraise 
Those eyes, that, as the lights above, 
I pour my soul forth while I gaze ! 
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I would not live to see thee change ; 

Lines stamped where beauty once was throned : 
The mind decay along the range 

Of chords that once its music owned. 



" I could not live to see that form 

Bowed down by time, each grace depart ; 
Each feeling deadened once so warm, 

Till chilled and petrified the heart ; 
To watch those eyes that lighten now. 

Dim slowly in the mist of years ; 
The tablet of that speaking brow 

Defaced with lines of grief and tears : 



VIII. 

' For nought may rest, even thou must change ; 

Each moment lessens grief or joy ; 
Still glides through being's endless range. 

The power to quicken and destroy ; 
I could not watch thee change, or grieve 

O'er graces lost, o'er feelings flown ; 
O, rather perish now than leave' 

Thee in this darkened world alone." 
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LIFE AND DEATH IN EDEN. 

Life, glorious Spirit, walked by Eden's stream 

Exultingly, and with a bounding tread '. 

Flowers grew beneath his footsteps, his breath shed 

Vitality on air, his lucid eye 

The sky and earth reflected in its gleam ; 

He threw his arm forth as alone he trod 

In conscious power, and felt himself a god ; 

He gazed around, and in the ecstacy 

Of joy absorbed, exclaimed — ^' All this is mine ! ' 

A deep Voice sighed behind, ' Not wholly thine ! ' 

He turned ; within his shadow on the ground 

Another walked, a Potentate that drew 

Its being from his life ; beside a yew 

He stood, and cast his solemn eyes around : 

' Thou hast said well, but we must share one throne ; 

Thou quicken'st, but canst not preserve the breath 

Thou givest, frail and fleeting as thine own ; 

Thy birth and resurrection are from Death : 

Thou couldst not be, gave I not thee the dust 

Thou risest from, to which return thou must. 

I aid the work thou canst not do alone"; 

Thou lend'st awhile the blossom and the hue, 

The fair and fleeting j I, the roots renew ! ' 
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A BIRTHDAY BY THE SEA SHORE. 

I. 
I CHOSE my birth-day to renew 
My visit to the sounding Sea : 
I knew the mighty nurse was she 
Of strength, of purpose, and of thought ; 
I felt the wisdom that I drew 
From her in boyhood's dawn, was caught 
While dwelling on her awful face ; 
Until I felt her life was mine 
That entered in me as a shrine, 
Its home and central dwelling-place ; 
That, while I watched her brow profound. 
And, while unfolding at my feet. 
The white scrolls of her truth were flung, 
I drew the meanings of the sound 
That sighed or thundered from her tongue. 

II. 
I dared not now too closely scan 
The mile-stones' number I had passed ; 
The moss of dim forgetfulness 
Its monitory face o'ercastj 
I felt the secret consciousness 
That I the enshrouding veil had thrown ; 
That I had erred, an elder man. 
Such revelations to disown. 
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I looked above, and felt an eye 
Watched o'er me from the impending sky, 
That knew from dust the infant came, 
With imperfection for his name. 



Again the blue waves foamed beneath, 

I watched them, but with bated breath ; 

As, rolling on, they left behind 

The rearward, reeling to the wind ; 

I heard the innumerable laughter,* 

As broken they came shouldering after. 

I thought of when I was a Boy : 

I felt the glory and the hue 

And freshness, I to them had given ; 

The life elastic that I drew ; 

The ray caught not from earth or heaven ; 

That golden light and life had shone ; 

The alchemy of youth was gone. 

IV. 

I saw the Waters as they were. 
In their great nakedness subHme ; 
Cold, bleak, and desolate, and bare. 
I heard their mighty utterance rolled, 
Their power and voices uncontrolled, 
The choirs that sung the birth of time. 
I felt that they knew not nor willed 
The duties blindly they fulfilled ; 
The eternal motion's ebb and flow, 
The mandate theirs to come and go. 
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V. 

In their great course behold thine own ; 
The law of life and purpose shown 
In teachings of the solemn Sea ; 
Be thou as constant and as strong, 
In calm or tempest borne along : 
Oppose thyself to life, and be 
Submissive, meek, yet bold and free ; 
And that great spirit dwell in thee, 
Humility sublime, that feels 
Strength in the dust whereon she kneels. 
Alike the song from thee be raised, 
Thy harp by men or bfemed or praised ; 
And when receding from the strife 
Leave thou thy record thus behind ; 
To show thou wert among mankind 
A presence and enduring life. 
That thou hadst traced its secret springs ; 
That joy and grief were sacred things, 
And human sjmipathies that bind 
The man with'his own human kind ; 
And when the poet by thy side 
Shall walk, in spirit, or by hill. 
Or rock, or by the rolling Sea, 
Led, even as thou, by fitful will ; 
Even he shall own thy song was true 
That spake but of the things he knew ; 
Until he felt himself alHed 
A brother in that hour with thee ! 
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THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 



Hastings ! Hastings ! when the ages, river-like, have 
rolled away, 

Thou dost rise upon the vision with the lights of 
yesterday ; 

Like a pillar raised of warning, and a beacon, to in- 
spire 

Watchfiil Freedom, and her altar to rekindle with thy 
fire. 



Wherefore are the deeds of heroes buried as within a 
tomb, 

Mouldering in monkish records for the book-worm to ex- 
hume? 

Wake . them from the dust ! — thou canst, — until they rise 
again and live, 

Kings and chiefs revealed and breathing with the spirit thou 
dost give. 
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III. 
With thy word-hues touch the Picture, till it startles into life, 
Till they move again before thee, with each hope and passion 

rife : 
Till the tapestry of ages folded, be again unrolled, 
Where the conscious Present, gazing, doth the living Past 

behold : 

IV. 

Till is heard the clang of armour and of iron shields, the 

blare 
Of the trump, and clarion ringing, and the war-shouts fill the 

air, 
And the tramp of marching armies, when with front to front 

opposed. 
In the fiery onset meeting, Norman chief and Saxon closed. 

V. 

Mark yon green hill swelling upward from the woodland 

depths, its side 
Crowded ranks of serried warriors with their heaving ridges 

hide: 
Countless spears and javelins bristling as from a scathed 

forest reared, 
When the storm has rent its branches, and its leaves the 

lightning seared. 

VI. 

Hark ! from forth the rolling masses, hoarser, wilder shouts 

arose. 
As along the entrenchment, deepening, in their gathered 

ranks they close ; 
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From the crest, upheaving slowly as the mast above the 

deeps, 
To the winds the Saxon standard streaming like a meteor 

sweeps. 

VII. 

In the open space around it, Thanes and thronging warriors 

gazed, 
■\Vhere against its staff reclining, Harold stood with vizor 

raised ; 
GuRTH, with thoughtful brow beside him ; but each head is 

forward bent, 
Strained each eye^ toward yon wooded hill where gleams the 

Norman tent. 

VIII. 

Leaning on Gurth's iron shoulder while the quick blood went 
and came, 

Flushing o'er his cheek and forehead, kindling his eye of 
flame. 

On their strength opposed King Harold gazed, as rank on 
rank arrayed, 

From the hill descending slowly each its flashing front dis- 
played. 

IX, 

Then shot forth the hope and triumph, lightning-like, from 

his raised brow, — 
" Gurth, my brother, lion hearted ! own the truth themselves 

avow; 
Falsely bruited was the nimour of their powers — ^behold 

them shown. 
As they march revealed before us, they outnumber not our 

own. 
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X. 

" Shall we stand and watch them idly, pent up as within a 

fold, 
Sheep like, fearing yonder sea wolves ? — shall they beard us 

uncontrolled ? — 
Ours be the onset ! — forming, let us charge, and hurl them 

back 
Buried on our shore, or scourge them to their ships and 

homeward track. 

XI. 

" Thanes, and valiant champions round me ! warriors in 

battle tried. 
Flushed with Stamford's crowning triumph, will ye longer 

here abide. 
While a greater conquest lying there awaits ye ?— on with me. 
Follow Harold to the onset, or to death or victory !" 

XII. 

Out spake Gurth, before him kneehng, one .raised arm his 

brother staid. 
While the other with wild gesture, the on-rushing Thanes 

forbade : — 
" O my Harold, O my king ! upon my knees, I charge thee 

hold, 
If thou dost forget thy country, let the voice of Gurth be bold ! 



" Think'st thou to surprise Duke William in the field ? that 

such as he 
With array like thine, unaided, worn, and wasted, crossed 

the sea? 
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That the stake, the crown of England or a grave, with yonder 

power 
Thus were played, the die and hazard on the fortune of the 

hour? 



" He who still o'er foes hath triumphed, of that host the life 

and soul ; 
Who each wile and covert counsel holds alike in his 

control ? 
Craft of fox and heart of lion meet in that unconquered, 

man ; 
Wouldst thou throw away thy chances wildly ere the game 

began ? 



To delay the fight thy wisdom, his to hasten, ere the array 
Of thy arming kingdom join thee, even now upon their way : 
Dost thou deem thy men are equal to the battle ? stark and 

cold. 
Lie thy best and bravest warriors stiffening on the Yorkshire 

wold : 

XVI. 

Half are wounded, and with marchings of the day and night 

outworn, 
Crave from thee a rest and respite ; know'st thou not that 

spies have borne 
To his camp, thy wants and weakness ? — ere to-morrow's 

dawn arise. 
He may force thee to the combat which thou vainly wouldst 

despise ! " 
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XVII. 
On his brother bent King Harold's flashing eyes — " I know 

thee, Gurth ! 
Or the man who thus had stayed me hke thyself lives not 

on earth ; 
This the counsel thou wouldst offer — wouldst thou have thy 

king retreat, 
And without a stroke for freedom to the world confess 

defeat ? 

XVIII. 

" Wouldst thou have me leave defenceless England I stand 
here to guard ? 

By my faith thou speakest treason ; am not I the King, 
the ward. 

And the shield of my loved country ? — no ! we die or con- 
quer here ; 

Onward ! " scarce he spake ere trump and clarion sounded on 
his ear. 

XIX. 

From the hill opposing rose, as if from hollow earth they 

sprang, 
Men at arms, behind them archers in their clanging armour 

rang: 
In their rear the war-steeds reining, knights in deepening 

squadrons pressed 
O'er their breasts their shields suspended and their lances 

laid in rest. 

XX. 

As if risen from the yawning earth, they burst upon the view. 
Like the storm-cloud rolling onward, folded in its lurid hue j 
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Onward borne like waves, foam-crested, heaving to the tem- 
pest's wing, 

O'er the crags beneath to hurl the gathered thunder of their 
swing. 

XXI. 

On Gurth's iron arm his gauntlet as he gazed. King Harold 

threw ; 
" Brother ! on thy thoughtful forehead I behold the truth I 

knew; 
Yet speak forth thy inmost counsel ; shall we fight yon host 

alone, 
Or retreat from chosen warriors four-fold numbering our 

own? 

XXII, 

" More is staked upon the battle than our lives, we leave 

behind 
Our loved country and our honour with its name and life 

entwined : " 
" Harold ! O my brother, fighting or retreating now were 

vain. 
They would close us round, o'er-trampled, scattered on the 

open plain. 

XXIII. 

" Like our native oaks enrooted, here the gathered storai 

we meet ; 
If we fall our branches cloven still shall perish round thy * 

feet! 
Lion-like we die or conquer in this hold as in a den ; 
As thou wert at Stamford's victory be, on this great day, 

again. 
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XXIV. 

"And we fail not — hark! — the advancing trumps and clarions 

shriller ring, 
And their archers' stride is forward, and their arrows on the 

string ; 
One embrace, my brother ! — steadfast is thy heart, and from 

thine eye, 
'Tis enough — the word is battle, or to conquer or to die." 

XXV. 

Ho ! where rises like a beacon o'er the Normans flashing 

spread. 
The red gonfalon, its banner to proclaim Duke William 

led 
With his brow unhelmed, forth bounding from their ranks, 

he raised on high 
His mailed arm, and shouted — " Hear me, flower of Norman 

chivalry ! 

XXVI. 

" Chiefs and valiant champions ! yonder herd the foe ye 

come to meet, 
The rough grasping of your welcome in the field they dare 

not greet ; 
Warrior-huntsmen to the onset! — chase these wild boars from 

their hold, 
Till their perjured King and standard in the dust alike be 

rolled." 

XXVII. 

Then burst forth the clarions ringing, and the song of 
Roland rose, 

And the air-cleaving arrows whizzing, fell like tempest- 
drifted snows ; 
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While with shouts that rent the welkin, spears in rest and 

hearts on flame, 
On the Saxon shields confronted, Norman knights like 

whirlwinds came ; 

XXVIII. 

Onward, as the weight of Ocean swept against the rock- 
bound shore. 

Splintering axe, and bills and lances shivered, as they back- 
ward bore 

Steeds, and helmless riders, reeling, cloven down with strokes 
that fell. 

As from thousand anvils sounding, heard above the battle's 
yell, 

XXIX. 

Shouts of triumph, hate, and vengeance, as if risen fiends 

accursed 
Mingled in the maddening conflict, from the cavemed earth 

had burst ; 
But now quailed, ranks hewn asunder by the axe and 

javelin closed. 
And the serried front united still their iron wall opposed : 

XXX. 

And the reek and steam of breathings swirled above their 

heads like smoke. 
As they grappled in wild onsets, or recoiUng from them 

broke : 
Whirling axes swung, and crushing steed, and knight, and 

banner felled, 
But the shields by lances cloven still their line unbroken held. 
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XXXI. 

Ho — for victory with the Saxons ! — ^bounding forward as 

they flew 
On the Norman spears retreating from the charge that 

fainter grew ; 
And arose the shouts of WilUam as his squadrons backward 

sweep, 
Like a 'larum bell ascending heard above the roaring 

deep: — 

XXXII. 

" By the splendour of God's forehead ! if on this great day 

we fail, 
Who shall 'scape with life, what living craven dare to tell 

the tale ? 
Count of Boulogne ! — thou art valiant, — charge again the 

Saxon — stay 
At the trench, recoiling, broken, reeling from that charge 

give way ; — 

XXXIII. 

" From their lairs when blindly rushing onward, turn thou 

on the foe. 
Wheel round, flanking and ride o'er them, crushed your 

chargers' hoofs below." 
With stooped helms and lances levelled, onward swept they 

to the shock, 
From that ridge of shields recoiling foam-like drifted from 

the rock. 

XXXIV. 

Then, like wild wolves, bounding forward, the exulting 

Saxons sprung, 
Vainly heard above their shoutings voice of Gurth and 

Harold rung ; 
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Trampled o'er, cleft down, surrounded, rallying in their ring 

they stood, 
Front, and flank, and rear, opposing to their spears an iron 

wood. 

XXXV. 

From his steed dismounting, William rushed towards his 

archer bands^ 
" Maladroits ! ye sleep^ the battle we are losing through 

your hands ; 
Fools, why aim ye at their shielded van, where axe and 

lance have failed. 
While ye blindly leave their rearward on the hUl-side un- 

assailed ? " 

xxxvi. 
Shot their arrow-flight alighting on the distant ranks like 

hail : 
Then, above the roar of battle, swelling upward, burst a 

wail. 
Heard above all. sound, and piercing, to the heavens it rose 

apart, 
Suddenly, as when a death-wound strikes upon a nation's 

heart ! 

XXXVII. 

Out then spake Norman Beaumanoir, a valiant knight was 

he: 
" Knights, and barons, brothers — kinsmen, comrades, listen 

all to me ! 
By my faith, King Harold's perished in that death-cry ! — ^be 

ye men, 
Now's the hour for fame and guerdon that comes not in Ufe 

again. 
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XXXVIII. 

" Twenty of our clan are living : let us swear here joining 
hands, 

That we hew our cloven pathway through their thinned and 
broken bands, 

If we gain yon Standard, ours the deathless fame and guer- 
don won ; 

If we fall, we sleep like warriors on the field, our duty 
done. 

XXXIX. 

" Pledge your oaths to follow ! living, dead, or conquering, 

or o'erthrown, 
Swear to stand or fall together, and yon banner is your 

own." 
Up sprang from the ground each warrior, erewhile resting 

on his knee, 
" Lead thou on — or dead or living, Beaumanoir, we follow 

thee ! " 

XL. 

On they bounded to the entrenchment, cloven shields their 

pathway made. 
Closed around, and felled, and broken, on they held their 

course unstayed. 
On — to where his red axe swinging, Gurth the standard 

stood beside, 
Wounded to the death, but covering Harold with his giant 

stride ! 

XLI. 

Whirled on high the stroke descending crushed the Norman 

chieftain's crest, 
Victor on the vanquished dying — wildly round the banner 

pressed 
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Grappling warriors, while o'er them to and fro the staff 

indined, 
As the living hands upreared it, and the trampled dead 

resigned j 

XLII. 

Like a mast amid the tempest tossing wildly now it rose. 
From the waves upheaved, then buried in the depths that 

round it close. 
There was panting desperation, reeling, rallying, as each 

felt. 
That upon his arm impending, victory, or failure, dwelt : — 

XLIII. 

There the death-grip clenches firmer, in the dust the foemen 

rolled, 
There, the vengeance dealt, the struggle, and the agony 

controlled ; 
Wrenched from earth it fell — and falUng rose upon the 

darkened air, 
The last yells of hate, and triumph, wrath, and madness, 

and despair ! 

XLIV. 

Day-break, with torch faintly lighted, paled along the silent 

plain, 
Where beside the paler watch-fire, slept the living midst the 

slain ; 
Silent as the dead around them, hushed as children while 

they sleep. 
While their broken toys forgotten in unconscious grasp they 

keep ! 
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XLV. 

Stretched, as if in deaths and lying as upon an open tomb, 
Helm and shield and morion glinted through the air's 

sepulchral gloom. 
But their work was done, they slumbered, but the doom 

they wrought was sealed, 
And the fate of kingdoms, changing, brooded o'er that 

foughten field. 



Freedom, cloven down, and buried, and a nation's birth- 
right gone ; 

Races grafted on an alien trunk till branching into one : 

Ties of kindred spumed or broken, faiths derided, rights 
denied, 

Ancient land-marks rent, and lowered to the dust ancestral 
pride ! 



O'er each hearth. Oppression ruling, rapine stalking through 

the land ; 
On the throne a warrior-stranger, the red law within his 

hand ; 
With a dynasty of ages crushed beneath the conqueror's 

sway, 
And the Anglo-Saxon glories parted like a dream away ! 
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NOTES. 

Ingulph, a bitter enemy of Harold, says, that dreaming of an easy 
victory, he marched against the invaders with a very small body of 
troops : — 

" Prsevolat universos, exercet stimulos, nee de toto exercitu, prseter 
paucissimos, eum aliquis concomitatur. " 

Higden states the case briefly and clearly: — "Hoc audito nuncio 
Haroldus de Norrico bello rediens, multum festinavit, pauco stipatus 
milite, quia multos fortes in priore bello amiserat." 

The MS. of Waltham Abbey, written by the canon whom the last 
Queen of Henry I. patronised, states the Norman army to have been 
four times as numerous as that of Harold : — 

" Non potuit de pari conditione contendere, qui, modico stipatus 
agmine, quadruple congressus exercitu sorti se dedit ancipiti." (Cott. 
MSS., Jul. D. 6, p. loi.) 

Thus, this^ glorious and disastrous battle was fought with scarcely 
fifteen thousand Saxons, worn with the march , of three days, and 
thinned and weakened by wounds and desertions. They were opposed 
to sixty thousand Normans, chosen men, provided with every accessory 
to win a victory, which was, during the day, more than doubtful, and 
gained only at the close by the fall of Harold. (From " The History of 
the Four Conquests of England," by St. John.) The full details of the 
battle are there given with a graphic description exceeding the efforts 
of other writers on the subject. 
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EVENING. 

I. 
Eve, through the western gates, comes calm and holy ; 
As when in shadowy silence first she stole 
After the new-bom Day, departing slowly, 
And lingering o'er the vale of paradise. 
The dim hills, wave-like, in the azure, rise 
Afar, and in their fluctuating roll, 
And on their brows ethereal, lights receive 
And shadows, and from their fine texture weave 
Robes that befit their regal majesty. 
Steeped on the rainbow's tints and purple- dye. 
In its profound abodes the solemn Sea 
Glasses calm heaven, with its own vesture hued, 
And murmurs sighs or voices that repeat 
The choirs of life and time beside their feet, 
Unheard by them in their grand solitude. 



I bear my record to the moment fleeing. 

To impresses that pass through this frail being 

The ephemeral creation of the hour : 

I offer here, before the shrine of power 

The idolatry of worship while I bless 

The inward life that makes my happiness ; 
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The adoration and humility 

Blended with fear, because a thing of sin, 

And error, ever striving to begin 

A nobler life from conscious strength within. 

I feel in me the Spirit pervading all, 

That crowns great life as with a coronal ; 

The One inefifable, throughout whose mind. 

Creation passed, formed, moulded, and designed. 
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ODE TO FAITH. 

I. 
O HOLIEST Faith ! 

Pure emanation of the prescient Soul, 
Thou only triumphest o'er death, 
Subdued to thy control. 
Darkness and doubt beneath thy feet 
Are trodden, watching from afar 
Beyond earth's mists, for some bright star 
Thy chosen sanctuary and seat, 
From storms that agitate our nether sphere j 
Till rising from our ant-hill here, 
Undimmed by time, or grief, or age, 
The Soul begins its pilgrimage 
To that blest home, until it be 
Translated to its God by thee. 



O life of life ! infuse in me 
The spirit of humility ; 
The resignation to the chain 
Of usage we must still sustain ; 
The conscious reason that reveals 
To the deep soul the truth it feels ; 
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The love that teaches us to find 

Each human life with ours conjoined ; 

Each heart, a chorded harp, whose tone 

Vibrates, responsive to our own : 

Till, blessing others, we are blest, 

Life's source of happiness confessed ; 

And, child-like, we return to rest, 

On earth reposed, as on our mother's breast. 



SONNET. 

Joy is a lightning moment, seen ere gone ; 

Thou wert its living spirit, those deep eyes 

From their throned lights ensphered within me shone. 

That voice breathed in mine ear its melodies. 

Forget me, if thou wilt : let others pour 

Idolatrous passion to thee and adore 

In thee the form of beauty and of grace : 

Thou canst not take from me what thou hast given. 

Remembrances that life may not efface. 

Or pale or wither : hues that azure heaven 

Casts on the desert till its arid face 

Becomes the beautiful ; yea, this shall be, 

Even this cold line a lasting Memory : 

Record of love, when both shall be no more. 

Sorrento, 1846. 
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A MEMORY. 

If e'er in life a woman trod 

As taintless as the dews that rise 

From flowers, that nourished by the sod,' 
Draw hues and fragrance from the skies. 

If ever Angel walked in light 
Mid fallen men, and sighed to be 

The thing it was, in mansions bright, 
That form of light resembled thee. 

The rays within thee veiled were felt ; 

The (grace reflected from within, 
That showed how pure the heart that dwelt 

Untainted in a world of sin. 

The virtue that its deeds concealed ; 

The love, that like a hallowed flame. 
Shone through the lamp whose ray revealed 

The sacred source from whence it came. 

No selfish thought could thee estrange. 
No erring passion bow to earth ; 

For thee to slumber was to change 
An earthly for immortal birth. 
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P'arewell, farewell — the gushing tears 
Are dried, the dead themselves forgot ; 

We are but human, and the years 
Efface the furrows grief had wrought : 

But still thy memory shall give 
A chastened joy, a hope divine, 

That in our inmost hearts may live 
The faith and love that glowed in thine. 
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THE DEATH OF RICHARD CGEUR DE LION. 

I. 
Ho ! — you to whom the Coeur de Lion is a name that like 

a spell 
Wakens chivalry from startled slumber, as if heard its knell. 
Listen to the lay that echoes back the trumpet's clang, when 

rolled, 
Onward the Crusading myriads, by his arm alone controlled. 
When the Christian hosts embattled in their triumph marched 

along, 
From their front the red cross blazing, in their rear the 

minstrel's song. 
When, beside the king, contending monarchs felt their 

lustre dim. 
Until Saladin his glory drew reflected but from him ; 
Till red Ascalon and Assur stamped on him their deathless 

fame, • 

And the mother hushed her infant at the sound of Richard's 



II. 
Through the clouds of vanished ages rises still that martial 

form. 
The quick glance, the forehead changeful, or in sunlight 

or in storm : 
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On his lip the hasty passion that a word could quell, or 

wake; 
And the lightning eye that welcomed danger for the daring's 

sake. 
On his shoulder broad, the swinging axe no second stroke 

that gave j 
And the sword, with dint of onsets hacked, each notch a 

foeman's grave. 
On his head the helmet glittering with the jewelled crown 

that blazed 
O'er the surges of wild battle like a flaming beacon raised : 
But the crowning sun, eclipsing, sinks in mist the eagle 

feels I 
In the clouds, the death-shaft, falling headlong in her airy 

wheels : 
Listen, in his glory seated, as if mocking mortal pride, 
How shot forth the sting of poison when the warrior 

monarch died. 

III. 
Chaluz castle walls are bristling with the men-at-arms, the 

keep 
Shows the Norman banner flaunting in defiance from its 

steep. 
The white tents of Richard, rising in the distance, hide the 

array 
Of his slumbering bands, awaiting the assault at break of 

day. 
Close beside the moated rampart, mounted warriors slowly 

pace, 
Armed in proof, save him the foremost Champion, with un- 

vizored face. 
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But, though close the wall approaching, though within its 

shade they tread, 
Not a bolt has flown, and wherefore ? — they are watching 

him who led. 
He, that Champion, was before them, whose renown through 

Europe rang, 
Leader of the brave, and Idol, the applauding minstrels 

sang ; 
Flushed his warriors' cheeks behind him with the thought 

that swelled each breast. 
Till rough Marchand^s, the leader, spake their utterance 

repressed : 

IV. 

" Monarch ! strike me if thou wilt — thou know'st no flat- 
terer am I ; 
Cleave me with thine axe, but hear me ! so thou livest, let 

me die. 
Give our tongues and hearts their freedom, let the truth be 

told to kings j 
Think ye that yon men are Eastern slaves, that their light 

darts are stings ? 
Not a bolt from yonder fortress but deals death, nor arrow 

sped, 
Not a sally made, but cloven through a pathway of the 

dead. ■ 
Vested in thy robes of ermine, with the crown upon thy 

brow, 
Deemest thou yon robbers, gazing, , will thy sovereignty 

allow ? 
Or disgorge the golden treasure that is thine, to thee 

again ? 
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Forward if thou wilt, and, singly, beard yon lions in their 

den. 
But place us the foremost, ranking round thee with our iron 

ring , 

Vainly shall they lower the drawbridge, or their missiles on 

thee fling ; 
Mark — even now, beside yon turret, from the men-at-arms 

apart. 
Lurks a hidden archer, pointing with his cross-bow at thy 

heart.'' 



Flashed the lightning eyes of Richard — " By the saints of 

Heaven, I swear 
Here I stand, though all the opposing fiends of hell were 

mounted there ! 
To be seen by yonder robbers in their den, came Richajrd 

forth ; 
That they yield their stolen plunder, ere they kindle up my 

wrath. 
And I hang them on their ramparts." 

Scarce he spake the arrow sped, 
Whizzing through the air, and burying in his arm the 

broken head. 
From the wall the roar of shoutings burst forth like the 

mountain flood. 
As his knights, careering forward round the stricken warrior 

stood. 
Flushed the angry brow of Richard, but his wrath the king 

controlled, 
" Marchandfes ! the gnat hath stung me — mark me out yon 

archer bold, 
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Not a hair of his be injured ; slay or spare them, as thou 

wilt, 
But his life as thine be, scathless, be his blood alone 

unspilt ; 
I am faint — upon my war-horse mount me — with the 

morning sun, 
Lead thou the assault, nor standing be a stone when day is 

done." 



VI. 

Day broke on the sleepless hero, like a torch the light 

revealed 
Evils the long hours of darkness and the curtained night 

concealed. 
Then was seen the flushing forehead, and the pulses' 

throbbing bound, 
And the restless eyes of fever seeking still the thing unfound. 
Motionless, like iron statues, stood the warriors beside 
That low couch, so stilled and moveless, you had not their 

life descried ; 
Save the gleam of heaving breast-plates showed they lived, 

that eyes askance. 
Stole upon that form beneath them a withdrawn and 

stealthful glance. 
From afar the combat sounded — what recked they a 

molehill sunk, 
When their mightiest tree had fallen with its thunder- 
stricken trunk ! 
Ascalon's great hero dying, Europe's glory and her pride. 
He who through a hundred battles death had face to face 

defied : 
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Sultans for his foes, and monarchs, thus to perish in a 

brawl ? 
By a peasant's hand laid prostrate, crushed before a robber's 

wall? 
And, while listening to his breathings, as they quicker came, 

and went. 
They felt that a mightier foeman stood unseen within the 

tent; 
That the Conqueror of heroes and of kings was there to 

claim 
His great life, behind him leaving dust and an immortal 

fame. 



Hist ! — the monarch wakes — the near sound of the assault 

hath reached his ear. 
" Ha ! — ^we slumber on the pallet and the battle-shouts we 

hear; 
Arm me — it is vain ! — thou ever faithful Marchandfes draw 

nigh. 
Kings and heroes still are mortal and are fated once to 

die; 
And my hour hath sounded, never more shall Richard in 

career 
Of wild onset bear the bravest down like chaff before his 

spear ! 
Never more upon his war-horse crush the ranks of battle 

joined, 
Victory and death before him, with a cloven path behind : 
Raise me, that I sit erected as within my chair of state, 
Place my battle-axe beside me, that I lean upon its 

weight ; 
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Set the crown upon my forehead, so I look the monarch 

still ; 
Now, the prisoner bring before me, that he hear my 

sovereign will." 

VIII. 

There was silence in the presence, stillness by the tempest 

nursed. 
Ere is heard the awakening thunder; you might hear the 

sighs that burst 
From the knights, their rough eyes tearful, watching iri that 

mortal hour. 
How before great Death the hero, yielding, owns the infant's 

power : 
You might hear the breezes sighing through the tents, as 

morning came, 
Like a welcome balm, and soothing all but fever's cheek of 

flame : 
And the clank of prisoner's chains advancing grated harshly 

near. 
As De Guerdon, entering slowly, stood before the monarch's 

bier. 

IX. 

Though the keen blades of the Provosts' axes, glittering, on 

him turned, 
And the lowering eyes of warriors in their sullen wrath that 

burned, 
All unmoved that sallow visage, and cold eye, that, like a 

snake, 
In its gathered coil is watching the doomed victim from its 

brake. 
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In that stedfast glance the Monarch felt the fascination 

shown 
Of an iron will, and nature as unconquered as his 

own J 
And a sense of awe and shuddering in each mail-clad knight 

awoke, 
As the stern, deep tones of Richard thrilling on their silence 

broke. 

X. 

"Seest thou thy work, Sir Archer? What defence hast 

thou to plead ? 
Thou, who crouching on the raiflpart, stood'st apart to do 

this deed : 
Have I injured thee, who laidest thus in wait to seek my 

hfe. 
Ere the assault of arms was rendered, ere began the morrow's 

strife? 
What fiend tempted thee to murder ? — feel'st thou not thy 

conscience stings, 
Thou, who with thine arm accursbd, shedd'st the sacred blood 

of kings ! " 

XI. 

" Tyrant ! — ^in the deed I glory that hath dealt the stroke I 

see : 
Thou did'st slay my sire and brethren, I have 'venged their 

fate on thee, 
Wreak thy tortures, for I mock them j thou shalt rack these 

limbs in vain, 
I shall die content and happy, knowing that thou first wert 

slain, 
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That thou never from that pallet shalt arise to plague the 

land." 
Scarce he spake, each warrior's weapon, lightning-like, flashed 

in his hand : 
Baldwin's giant stride is forward, and his iron mace is thrown 
High in air ; red Mortmar's dagger wildly from its sheath 

has flown ; 
And the double-handed faulchion gleams in Lacy's hand of 

death ; 
For a moment paused each champion, and withheld his 

bated breath, 
And across his shoulder gazing on the king, his step with- 
drew. 
Back recoiling from the presence of the power that they 

knew : ' 

Like a statue sate the Monarch with raised arm, and eye 

whose glare 
Between life and death was watchfiil of the deed impending 

there. 
Pointing with the regal gesture that contending chiefs obeyed, 
That be lowered each brandished weapon, and each forward 

foot be stayed. 

XII. 

" Hold ! — do ye forget your homage — that the monarch still 
commands ? 

Back on your allegiance ! justice deals not with blood-reek- 
ing hands, 

Well I know your faith and fealty : archer brave ! thou 
know'st not fear, 

Thou hast spoken out, though rashly, the award of Richard 
hear : — 
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Strike the chains from off him ! — let him go forth frc 

presence free ; 
More, a hundred marks in gold be weighed to hir 

liberty ; 
Hence ! — nor parley ; thou art present but to hear o 

decree ; 
Thou and all shall own that Richard in his death w; 

to thee ! 



" Ha ! — I faint — there comes a darkness — Marchanc 

give word the fight 
Wait till daybreak, when we conquer, be it in God's 

light: 
Hark ! — the roar of combat deepens — and the we 

gather near, 
Saladin is in the battle, and I he bedridden here ! — 
Helm, and shield, and hauberk, bring me that I me 

in the fight, 
Onward with the Cross triumphant — they are broker 

in flight : 
Peace again — for I am weary — I would sleep ! " — H 

upraised, ' 

Nerveless sank upon the pillow, and his fixing e] 

glazed ; 
And the heavy crown, unseated, glided from his di 

head, 
And his war-axe fell unheeded — then they knew tl: 

was dead ! 
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THE ASPIRATION. 

Thou One, of whom we nothing know, 

But feel that thou art near ; 
Pervading all, above, below, 

Thy lowliest creature hear ! 
If life, that emanates from Thee 

May. breath the prescience Thou hast given, 
The faculty Thyself to see 

Reflected back from earth and heaven. 

O give. Almighty One ! to me 
Thy greatest gift — humility ! 
The sacrifice of vain self-trust ; 
Of pride, belonging not to dust ; 
The reason give, that feels the right ; 
The duty, walking in thy sight, 
Still finding on life's rugged way 
Fresh work, her steps on earth to stay. 

And still be near me, with thy will, 
The triad Spirits watchful still ; 
The love, that opens to its kind 
A heart, the wounds of life to bind ; 
The hope, that lights her torch from death ; 
The faith, that in her parting breath, 
Aspiring" prays again to be, 
A soul existing. Lord, in Thee. 
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THE TEMPTER. 



" Magdalene, Magdalenb ! wherefore dost thou sit apart 
With those downcast eyes revealing grief that weighs upon 

thy heart ? 
Why from those deep fringing lashes glittering steal forth 

tears that speak, 
Why are pale and wan the roses once that lived upon thy 

cheek ? 

II. 
" Why neglected o'er thy shoulders, hang those fallen tresses 

bright, 
Tinged as with the golden lustre of the sun's departing light ? 
Why towards the earth declining, flower-like droops thy 

pensive head, 
When the dew o'ercharge its chalice and its languid leaves 

are shed ? 

III. 
" Hast thou not the gift of beauty stamped by Nature's hand 

divine, 
Is not life itself enjoyment and a hope abounding thine? 
Why robed in the garb of mourning doth thy face a grief 

avow. 
While the wreaths of youth and triumph bloom unfading on 

thy brow ? 
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IV. 

" Hast thou, on the Mount of Olives, heard the Son of Man 

proclaim 
That the fruits of earthlier passion are the growths of sin and 

shame ? 
That the cup of pleasure, maddening, poison in its dregs 

conceals, 
That in plucking fruits forbidden conscious guilt its pang 

reveals ? 

V. 

" Listen, Magdalenfe, listen to another Voice that 

tells 
Wisdom, to whose gentler utterance thy responsive bosom 

swells j 
That stem virtue's name is combat, strife with nature, stifling 

fruits 
That had ripened else in fulness, seared and blighted at 

their roots. 

VI. 

" That in passion's law is rapture, given but to prove its 

bhss ; 
That, the heart, unreined its feelings, owns no worthier life 

than this. 
Were they planted by the Maker in the soul but to be 

used? 
Was the tree of knowledge offered, vainly, with its fruits 

refused ? 

VII. 

" Couldst thou know the good and evil, and become as 

gods, unproved 
The great gifts of life, unyielding, hadst thou never lived 

and loved ? 
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Was not Eden once the garden where the soul immortal 

grew, 
When the tree of knowledge tasted, man the Angels' wisdom 

knew? 

viir. 
" MTiat hath said the holiest Teacher, Son of Man, thou 

wouldst obey ? 
He who hears not the accuser, he who turns from guilt 

away? 
He who judges not, condemns not, with the tale of sin 

. unrolled, 
On his presence thrust the erring, in his ear the passion 
told. 

IX. 

" Is it He who hath condemned thee ? — He who gathers 

children round. 
Like a father, or a shepherd, blessing still the lost one 

found ; 
If, with faith and hope, thou, childlike, hast poured forth thy 

heart to Him, 
Why hast thou returned in sorrow, why those azure eyes so 

dim?" 

X. 

" Tempter ! He hath not reproved me ; from his lips per- 
suasion flows, 

Like the silent-falling fleeces of the heaven descended 
snows ; 

Truth upon his brow is seated, as upon an altar throned ; 

In his eyes the spirit watches o'er the sin by faith atoned ; 
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XI. 

" When He spake, I saw the unfolded beauty I had lost 
revealed ; 

When He looked, I felt the errings of my past hfe uncon- 
cealed ; 

When He told of hope, my spirit answered from its hidden 
cell, 

That repentance had for ever bidden to its sin farewell. 

' XII. 

" In his voice a tone of sadness blended with a love divine, 
As if mourning o'er the greatness of the sin he felt was 

mine; 
While each accent thrilled within me, as if then first heard, 

I felt 
That each word like heahng balsam in my wounded spirit 

dwelt : 

XIII. 

" That each tone subdued the fever of my bosom, and 

allayed 
The perturbing strife and thraldom that its crime no more 

obeyed ; 
That, while fallen and forsaken, self-debased^ I 

found, 
A redeeming Saviour walking on the earth with glory 

crowned." 



" Magdalenb, Magdalenb ! in the heart of woman sleeps 
Faith and hope, inborn and hidden as the pearl within the 
deeps ; 
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Something she must love and cling to ; bow her prostrate 

form before ; 
Power she knows' not, 'tis her nature not to question, but 

adore. 

XV. 

" Good and evil, light and darkness, birth and death, divide 

her life, 
Till the visioned dream is ended, till hath ceased the earthly 

strife ; 
She fulfils but her creation, ever loved, and loving made ; 
To deceive herself, and others, trusted, trusting, and be- 
, trayed." 

XVI. 

" Tempter ! thou hast said ; I hear thee, and I heed, for 

thou hast shown 
The reflection, and the shadow of the hidden truths I 

own; 
I have proved the woman's frailty, I have felt her strength 

is given, 
In abiding faith, that comes not from her weaker self, but 

heaven ; 

XVII. 

" In the hope, that soaring gathers strength, while leaving 

earth behind ; 
In the love that owns a kindred feeling with its human 

kind ; 
In the lowliness of spirit that its conscious weakness 

feels. 
Till humility is answered from the altar where it kneels ! 
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XVIII. 

" Lo ! I turn as to a father in the Son of Man, who 

told 
Truths within my heart engraven, but the leaves by him 

unrolled ; 
At his feet confession pouring, sins of mine shall pass 

away, 
Till with angels round adoring, I become as pure as they." 
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MARGARET'S HYMN. 



Ave Maria ! lowly kneeling, 

Hear my prayer before tliy shrine ; 

To thy martyred Son appealing, 
Holy Virgin, aid be thine ! 

II. 
Thou hast suffered mortal sorrow, 

Thou hast seen thy Son depart ; 
Thou didst feel, when rose the morrow. 

All the Mother's breaking heart. 



By those sorrows uncomplaining, 
By the tears poured forth by thee ; 

By the hope, thy soul sustaining, 
Give, oh, give thy grace to me ! 



Ave Maria, lowly bending," 

Hear my prayer before thy shrine ; 
By thy vows to heaven ascending. 

Holy Virgin, bend to mine ! 
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I. 

I TRACE on that ethereal face, 

Beneath the veil that faintly hides, 

The calm that is its dwelling-place ; 
The peace that in the soul abides : 

II. 
The faith that from the forehead's throne, 

Its crystal lamp reveals and tells 
How the pure spirit walks alone, 

And living with its Maker dwells. 

III. 
Even thus I watch that sainted brow. 

The lustre of that speaking eye ; 
I dare not earthly love avow, 

I only ask to gaze and die : 

IV. 

Stars vibrate one another's rays 
Through azure heaven as they shine, 

So while on those deep eyes I gaze. 
May thy soul shed its light on mine. 

v. 
Then let me kneel, oh, let me dwell 

Upon that .face, that form's repose ; 
The flame shall die within its cell ; 

This lonely heart from whence it rose. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

I. 
When has not the tale of suffering thrilled the heart of him 

who told ? 
In the memory instilling deeds of virtue he unrolled ? 
When has not heroic bearing thrilled the bosom, till we felt 
That the fortitude we hallowed, and endurance, in us 

dwelt?— 
That we were allied as brethren in our ties of kindred 

shown; 
That no chord of nature sounded but was answered from 

our own. 
And the deeper feeling wakened, when the ardent deed 

revealed 
All the strength that gentler woman in her stedfast heart 

concealed ; 
She, the beautiful and flexile, she, the timid, and the brave, 
Bowing down before oppression, but unconquered in the 

grave; 
To the last confronting calmly with undaunted heart and 

eye, 
The wild hurricane of passion as it rolled resistless by. 

II. 
Listen to a name remembered, like faint music, on the ear. 
Blest like a departed spirit, that we mourn for, yet revere ! 
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Marie Antoinette, the woman, and the queen upon her 

throne ; 
Austria's daughter, that embracing, France adopted as her 

own : 
She, the morning star that, ghttering, rose in splendour and 

in joy, 
With the halo shed around her, nought could shadow or 

destroy : 
At whose footstool, proudly kneeling, Chiyalry his watch 

had kept, 
At whose bidding from their scabbards forth a thousand 

swords had leapt : 
Triumphs, brightest ere they faded, ere around the darkness 

fell, 
And the storm, in distance gathered, until burst the thunder's 

knell ; 
From without the echoes deepening until heard within the 

hall, 
Till the startled king, awakened, saw the writing on the 

wall; 
The hoarse shouts of vengeance, swelling wilder as they 

nearer drew, 
Till despair, from ashes springing, on the throne unguarded, 

flew; 
Madness, crushing its oppressors, famished want to frenzy 

driven. 
In the dust the sceptre trampled, to its core an empire 

riven : 
State, become a jest, and mockery, monarchs in the dungeon 

hurled, 
While his hand red Battle, waving, bade defiance to the 

world ! 
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Day broke over Paris, sunless, light in sickly gleams o'er- 

cast 
The pale torch of Morn, revealing night's dim shadow as it 

passed ; 
The black streets upheaved like ridges of the waves, their 

depth between, 
Heard the mighty perturbations of a rolling life unseen. 
Of a shapeless power that struggled with its own convulsive 

life, 
Onward in its fury rolling, blindly with itself at strife. 
Howls, as if from madness rising, shrieks, as if from torture 

wrung. 
For the moment stilled, then upward with a force volcanic 

flung: 
And faint points of light are flashing fitfully through that 

deep gloom, 
Vanishing and reappearing gleams, like meteors o'er a 

tomb; 
Onward sweeping, rolling, roaringy like the Ocean's rise and 

fall. 
Until broken and hurled backward from the Bastille's iron 

wall. 

IV. 

Mark ! — like gleam from upraised dagger, Light, through 

breaking vapours paled 
O'er the ranks beneath that struggled in that den of darkness 

veiled : 
Wherefore those wild crowds around them howling, brute 

like, for their prey, 
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Climbing, clinging round those portals, what seek they to 

rend away ? 
Listen ! — 'tis the answering shoutings that from yonder 

fortress comes. 
Mingled with the clang of trumpets and the thunder-roll of 

drums ; 
Back are thrown the gates revealing, rank on rank, in 

columns closed, 
With their serried bayonets levelled from their flashing 

front opposed. 
Then, emerging from the vaulted archway, borne upon a 

car, 
The robed figure of a Woman, rises slowly, seen from far ; 
All the centred wrath and madness, all the fury of the 

storm. 
Bursting on that apparition, hurled against that fragile 

form ! 



Marie Antoinette ! — or marble is that form so moveless 

there ? 
With the aspect calm and passive, and that brow's majestic 

air. 
Like a queen, but crowned with patience, like a woman, 

but allied 
To the Angels, in the fiery test of her endurance tried : — 
Is it age has fallen upon her, or has grief, with icy chill, 
Petrified that ardent bosom till its latest throb was still ? 
For her hair is white, like snow-flakes falling o'er her 

shoulders, spread, 
And the whiter robe enfolds her, like a spirit from the 

dead : 
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And as passionless and moveless she is borne through 

crowds along, 
With the bayonets flashing' round her, and the howling 

demon throng. 

VI. 

You -might see, while passing onward, the wild tempest was 

unheard 
That broke round her, not an impulse of her inward being 

stirred ; • ^ 

That the unrippled stream, reflecting earth and heaven 

within its breast. 
Was less calm than that still bosom in its contemplative 

rest. 
You might read the Soul abstracted in the depths of 

that repose ; 
That her life, the past and present, as before a mirror 

rose ; 
For her eyes are fixed and downward cast, her hands are 

clasped in prayer. 
Rigidly as if responding to a Voice that questioned there ; 
All that she had proved and sufiered, all that she had borne 

and wrought ; 
Or of good, or ill, revealing to that listener of her thought. 
All poured forth in that Confession, as if life and death had 

hung 
On each thought, and deed enacted, as they faltered on 

her tongue. 
For she knew that One was praying for her — with her — 

though apart, 
Each faint utterance she murmured answered by another 

heart ; 
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That a Soul was there in commune with her own, the book 

unsealed, 
All its hidden leaves unfolded, all its inmost depths revealed. 

VII. 

Mark — the sudden change ! — the lightning flashes forth from 
her raised glance, 

She again is breathing — living — wakened from that death- 
like trance ; 

'Tis the Tuileries' bright gardens open in the morning's sun ; 

Mjrriad casements are thrown backward, thronged with life, 
she sees but one : 

Is it closed ? — no — opening on her all she sought on earth 
is found, 

'Tis that Priest who stands before it, in her eyes with glory- 
crowned ; 

He, who still had knelt beside her, praying as she passed 
along, 

He, who bade her spirit faint not, but in love and hope 
be strong ; 

He, who stretched his arms towards her, with the si^ 
and blessing given, 

And the absolution, making earth a stepping-stone to 
heaven ! 

And she pressed her downcast forehead in her joy, as if 
to stay 

Its wild throbs — ^her head she raises — he is gone — all passed 
- away — 

Then the thick tears dimmed her vision, then burst from 
her stifled breast 

Sighs that would be heard, convulsion that could be no 
more repressed ; 
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Queen of France, and pride of Austria, — onward driven 

'mid the roar 
Of mad hatred's' yells behind her — and the felon's death 

before ! 

VIII. 

What to her were now those shoutings as the guillotine 

arose ? 
'Twas the cradle of her slumber, where her earthly life 

should close ; 
Like a skeleton dismembered rose its giant form in air. 
All the gathered life of Paris surged around, and roaring 

therd ; 
All the reek of an existence, hidden, burrowing in earth, 
Or . from cavemed depths emerging, bursting there to 

sudden birth : 
And, a girdling hedge of iron, round them closed the 

glittering bands. 
With their ready matches lighted, and steel flashing in their 

hands. 

IX. 

Ho !— but there are none to rescue — ^ruffian hands that 

form have borne 
From the car, 'her arms are pinioned, from her neck the 

kerchief torn ; 
And the inviolate form of beauty opened to the stony glare 
And the ribald jest of demons as they gazed exulting 

there : 
Something she had said, imploring, but her voice in storm 

was drowned. 
Or of prayer, or supplication, lost alike in that wild 

sound ! 
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But there is a lull for moments and that human tempest 

stilled, 
Hushed the shoutings of the myriads and the sternest heart 

is thrilled, 
And the pikes are lowered, and bayonets grounded with an 

iron clang, 
Ceased the roll of drums, and blood-stained eyeballs on 

one object hang ; i 

For that passive victim kneeling on the fatal block is 

thrown 
And the breath withheld of myriads into death-like stillness 

grown ! — 
Then, a dull sound — dead and heavy — struck upon each 

heart, and told 
That the lightning-blade fell severing — in the dust the 

martyr rolled ; 
That the bird had 'scaped the fowler, that the dove had 

sought its nest ; 
That the curse of life was over — and the Sainted Soul at 

rest ! 
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,FAITH AND REASON. 



Faith and Reason, glorious Spirits, walked together upon 

earth. 
Twin-born Sister, with the Brother, plighted from their 

earliest birth ; 
He, with form a;ugust, and features cast alike in mould 

' sublime, 
From his eyes the wisdom flashing he had drawn from life 

and time. 



She the child Of love and duty, walked confiding by his 

side; 
Grace and softness o'er her beauty veU-hke thrown, she 

could not hide ; 
Leaning on his strength she listened to the wond'rous tale 

confessed 
Of the secrets drawn from science from the depths of Nature's 

breast. 

III. 
But to each was sent privation, to prove nought is perfect 

here ; , 

That all life is but progression, tending to a loftier sphere ; 
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That sublimer suns shall ripen and enlarge the soul of man, 
Through each phase of Change ascending, till immortal hfe 
began. 

IV. 

Reason's eyes, full, bright, and piercing, read creation's 

symbols given ; 
Searching, questioning, awarding laws aUke for earth and 

heaven ; 
But the still small Voice arising from Life upwards, like a 

hymn. 
Telling of that life's Creator, was unheard, unfelt by him. 

V. 

But upon Faith's finer hearing, whisperings of truth re- 
vealed 
' Parables, from her unhidden, t)rpes from nature's book un- 
sealed ; 

In the breath of flowers was feeling, in the grass-blade, food 
for thought, 

In .the choirs of woods, and waters, voices came with 
meanings fraught ; 

VI. 

Ift the grandeur of the whirlwind rushing by was power 

enthroned. 
In the accents of the thunder, herald of the God she 

owned : 
But the sun's or lightning's flashing o'er her through the void 

inane. 
She saw not, their lights were playing on her sightless balls 

in vain. 
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VII. 

Thus the Sister and the Brother, hand in hand pursued their 

way, 
Through a world, where light and darkness held ivith them 

alternate sway; 
In the daylight, ardent Reason all his knowledge told to 

her, 
Tempered by her gentlest warning — " to be human is to err;'' 

VIII. 

But when Darkness threw her mantle o'er the day that with 

its hue. 
False, and fleeting, coloured all things, and revealed to mg,n 

the true ; 
When the Stars, like sand-grain scattered, raised their radiant 

urns of light. 
And the solemn halls were opened in the Temple of the 

Night; 

IX. 

Like the presence of the Godhead, when the thrilling silence 

felt. 
Told the infinite unfolded to its depths around her dwelt ; 
When she felt the ether's freshness on her shed Uke Ocean's 

spray. 
From those isles where light had travelled onward since 

creation's day ; 

X. 

Then the eyes of Faith were opened, then the inward rays 

were seen. 
And the works of the Creator shown, without a, veil between ; 
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And the words of inspiration came from her prophetic 

tongue, 
While awakened Reason, listening, on each thrilhng accent 

hung : 

XI. 

For he felt, and owned the presence of a power divine was 

there,' 
While the films of hijman sophists melted and dissolved in 

air; 
And he saw meek Faith sought only while she prayed with 

chastened breath, 
For humility that strengthened, and the hope that smiles 

on death. 

XII. 

So they walk, those glorious Spirits, the two lights by God 
ordained ; 

Reason's knowledge drawn from nature, Faith's, by contem- 
plation gained : 

But she knew his. mind accorded, and she turned her eye- 
balls dim 

Still towards his face, while feeling wisdom came from God 
through him. 
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THE THREE AGES. 

I. 
There are three ages in our lives, 

The lesson by the child unread ; 
Each lapses from him while he strives 

To realise the dream ere fled : 
The age of youth, when we believe 

The orient dawn of purple years ; 
When love and hope their fancy weave 

Their day-dreams, closed in waking tears. 



The age of faith, when God is taught ; 

And deathless life and penal doom ; 
When grows the self-created thought 

That gilds our passage to the tomb : 
We trust in men, in woman's eyes. 

In power to rule our wayward will ; 
We live in love with the disguise 

We feel, and know — yet cherish stiU. 

III. 
The age of Knowledge, by our side 

Humility, the angel, treads ; 
Thought smiles upon the grave of pride. 

And passion's torch its embers sheds : 
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We sit like children on the shore ; 

Night gathers o'er the darkening deep ; 
The infinite froAvns lowering o'er; 

We cry for aid — and sink to sleep. 
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THE WARNINGS. 



I NEVER dreamed of growing old, 
The thought of age ne'er entered me ; 
And yet I saw my hair had lost 
A shadow of its darker hue, 
And tales of time advancing told. 
That silver lines its waves had crossed ; 
But self-love whispered — " let it be ! " 
And memory hinted — " those locks grew 
Even thus, ere middle age you knew : " 
Who is not by self-love beguiled ? 
And what is man ?— an o'er-grown child : 
So I again was reconciled, 
And looked on my grey hair and smiled. 



But when I saw how Beauty measured 
My earnest brow with serious air, 
I felt in that stolen glance she treasured 
Remembrance of my changing hair : 
And when Youth passed, I saw her eye 
Watchful through fringing glances shy ; 



THE WARNINGS, 

So gently to the shade I drew, 

Yet with a grief, a human sigh ; 

I felt I could not youth renew ; 

The part was played that once I knew ; 

I saw I could compete no more 

With the rich light that tinged him o'er, 

As if a golden crown he wore. 

And still I could not comprehend 

Where that bright dream of life would end ; 

And if I turned to Poesy, 

I knew she would not tell the truth ; 

In her absorbing company 

Grey age still dreams himself a youth ; 

And thus, I walked on satisfied. 

Nor time nor life to me replied. 

Those courtier-shadows at my side, 

iir. 
But when red Autumn came, and I 
Looked on her glorious face declining. 
As at my want of faith repining ; 
I dwelt on her with fonder eye; 
I felt she had a silent tongue 
That showed the reed to which I clung : 
That she looked on me with her eyes 
Saddened, and with a wild surprise. 
That, like a child, I could not see 
The truth that spake so openly: 
That flattery could not call me young j 
And something in my bosom said. 
That all my summer leaves were shed. 
My days of youth for ever fled. 
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IV. 

And when stem Winter came, I felt 
That I no more his fury braved, 
No more the passion in me dwelt 
To meet the tempests while they raved; 
No more, on heath, or moor, I craved 
To bound o'er brook or ice-wrapped flood, 
To breast the snow, or sleet, or cold : 
To feel, as once, the thrilling blood 
Through my quick veins like lava rolled, 
While vigorous life elastic drew 
Strength from the founts that in me grew : 
I watched the snows, and felt alas, 
I had been what no more I was. 



V. 

But when, through eastern gates. Spring came, 

When burst the buds, and nature rife, 

Felt the great sun's Promethean flame 

Rekindle her immortal life ; 

And when I saw the living green 

That only once in youth appears, 

When on the oaks the leaves were seen 

That robed them through their thousand years ; 

And when I felt how calm and slow 

My heart responded to her glow, 

No more, as once, elastic, wild, 

As if I were her Titan child, 

I woke — as from entranced dreaming j 

I saw the real and the seeming : 

Even while I stood on life's frail bank 
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I saw the waters by me flowing ; 
I felt the moments from me going ; 
I knew truth from me had been hidden 
By self-love, as a guest forbidden; 
Circban draughts had me beguiled ; 
While Vanity stood near and smiled. 



VI. 

So, onward while by Time impelled, 
Each step reluctant I delayed, 
Each reinless impulse I withheld. 
Each deed with moral thought I weighed; 
A sadder wisdom in me grown 
From truths that I had felt and known ; 
Advancing ever, meek, yet bold. 
Self reverent, yet by awe controlled, 
To act my part, howe'er awarded : 
But most my inner heart I guarded 
From apathy; that death-like cold, 
Which, petrifying, makes us old. 
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THE SISTER'S SECRET. 

r. 
If there were endearments fonder, deeper than could 

accents find, 
Sister dear! for you whose being is with my own heart 

entwined ; 
You, who with me from our childhood have grown upward 

like the same 
Blossom, on one stalk entwining, till our life as one be- 
came ; 
If there were expressions sacred that the soul could breathe 

apart. 
All that gushes forth in secret from the fountains of the 

heart, 
I would seek them for confession, for the thing I have 

to tell 
Buried in this silent bosom as within its hidden cell. 



Sweetest Sister ! I am falling like a blossom from the tree ; 

And I feel the life that made us one, could not endur- 
ing be. 

In a world where all is changefiil, fleeting, fading, and 
untrue ; 

By ourselves the love created and the happiness we 
knew. 
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I am entering that narrow chamber where is closed the 

door 
Where the voices of the loving and the loved, are heard no 

more; 
Where those eyes that looked remembrance, dearest, I no 

more shall see. 
That subdued, and saddened, centered all their latest love 

on me. 

since first the canker growing of decline was on my 

cheek, 

1 have witnessed all the anguish you have felt, but could 

not speak. 
Until dwelling on your sorrows, I forgot my own, and felt 
That, in leaving you, my living shadow in your memory 

dwelt. 

III. 
Sister dear ! I could surrender all that past without a sigh ; 
To leave all behind me saddened, chastened and resigned 

to die; 
All our morning life so cherished, those young days of 

rapture fled. 
All the joys we shared together like the breath of roses 

shed; 
When by winters' fires we listened to wild tales, and nearer 

crept 
To our mother's side as louder from without the tempest 

swept ; 
When the long bright days of summer, like rejoicing Angels 

came, 
As if they would dwell for ever with us, time and life the 

same : 
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When we walked within the garden, braiding roses in our 

hair, 
WTiile our sweetest mother, watching, blessed her happy 

children there ! 

IV. 

These have vanished like a vision ; o'er the scene the curtain 

fell; 
The dark night for me is coming when I take my last 

farewell. 
By our mother's side you gently now will fill my vacant 

place. 
Till she ceases to remember me while gazing on your face ; 
And I sink forgotten, hidden underneath the wormy 

ground, 
And become a passing memory, and my place no longer 

found. 
These I bear, but there are trials of the heart may not be 

borne; 
There are clankless chains that gall us, maddening, till no 

longer worn ; 
Agonies to which all vainly our frail natures we inure, 
Till they sink beneath the tortures that they can no more 

endure. 

V. 

Listen ! but come nearer to me — the confession that I 

crave. 
If untold, would leave me wakeful, sleepless even in the 

grave ; 
The remembrance, ever present, of a vain and wild regret, 
A confession I have striven wildly, vainly to forget ; 
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Shadow that no joy could brighten, and no darker grief 

dispel, 
In my heart a fatal secret I have loathed — ^but could not 

tell ; , 
With the conscious feeling in me that I fed my own 

decay, 
Cherished in this wasted bosom till it wore my heart 

away ! 

how I have watched for moments when unseen, within 

your ear, 

1 could breathe it, like a shadow, or a wind, unfelt but 

near : 
But when meeting those loved features, when that form 

above me hung, 
Hopelessly I gazed, till utterance faltered on my failing 

tongue, 
And the secret unrevealing, hidden in my breast, became 
Like a wasted scroll that melted in its self-consuming flame. 

VI. 

Listen ! — for I will confess it, now that I have proved the 
' worst ; 

I will wring it from this bosom in the effort though it burst. 

On your finger is a ring — a mourning ring — I press it now. 

And it gives me strength to utter all the tale I would avow. 

Sister dear ! recall that morning when you rose, the destined 
bride, 

I, the bride's-maid, pale and trembling, and recoiling by 
your side. 

With the veil, and ring, and chaplet, waiting for the bride- 
groom's claim 

To return you from the altar to us with another name ; 
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But the hours rolled on, till growing into fear, suspense was 

felt. 
As the shadow of a coming evil on each bosom dwelt ; 
Till the Letter came, and broken ring within it, he had 

worn; 
AH the faith that he had plighted, all his vows of love 

forsworn : 
There was silence as if death had entered ; on each face 

was shown 
That the bolt had struck in falling, and the worst we 

dreaded, known. 

VII. 

Sister, wheli you turned towards me, and I saw your livid 

face; 
When that ring of mourning vainly on your hand you strove 

to place. 
On your brow the graven record of your future life I 

read ; 
In your eyes the light expiring of a hope for ever fled. 
But the fatal truth you knew not — that the perjured one 

had told 
All his love that for another he had felt, till then con- 
trolled ; 
She, whom he had loved in secret, with its utterance un- 

confessed ; 
She, who had repelled, but dared not breathe it, buried in 

her breast ; 
And she watched beside that Sister, conscious of the truth 

she knew ; 
That the change, and blight, and evil, from her presence 

only grew. 
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VIII. 

Listen ! — for my sands are counted — I have yet withheld 

the name 
Of that one, the life all guiltless, that a curse on yours 

became ; 
Raise me, ere I breathe it — let me look once more upon 

your face, 
That, confessing, on your forehead I behold no changing 

trace. 
O my Sister — change is written there ! — you never looked 

as now, 
There is fear in your expression, there is terror on your 

brow ! — 
From your eyes the- light has faded, sunken as in an eclipse. 
On your cheek a paleness gathers, quivering are your ashen 

lips ;— 
Alas, it is myself is mirrored in your face, the truth is 

shown ; — 
The death-aspect of your features is reflected from my own ! 

IX. 

Hark ! I hear the knell is tolling, and I feel that warning 

sound, 
'Tis for me, a Voice is calling for the lost one that is 

found : 
Sweetest sister ! draw me nearer, for I feel my eyes are dim. 
And I see no more your features, and I hear the distant 

, hymn ; 
Voices calling me to brighter realms above of joy and 

peace. 
Where is healed the wounded bosom, where all earthly 

sorrows cease: 
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Where, if we remember human ties that made us yearn to 
live; 

'Tis to pray for their transgression and their sin to us for 
give: 

Let me grasp your hand entwining, let me feel upon my 
cheek, 

Your last kiss, that, more than utterance, all your latest love 
will speak ; 

Now, your arm embracing holds me, and I feel your un- 
changed eye 

Watches mine, as when in childhood — I am happy — let me 
die! 
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KING BOABDIL'S LAMENT FOR THE LOSS 
OF GRANADA. 

I. 

Downward swept the Moorish sqyadrons fihng from Gra- 
nada's walls, 

Moslem's reign at length is ended, silent are Alhambra's halls; 

Spain's proud standard floats above her towers, and mosques, 
and gardens fair. 

Warrior's song and lute of lover never more shall waken 
there. 

II. 

Down that steep their serried masses like the cloud in tem- 
pest rolled, 

From the mountain, with the whirlwind buried in its swarthy 
fold; 

In its depths the lightnings holding for awhile their fires re- 
pressed. 

And the pent-up thunders darkly heaving its perturbed 
breast. 

III. 

On they marched with banners traiUng in the dust before the 
foe: 

Nought is there but woman's wailing, frantic gestures, speech- 
less woe : 
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Then Boabdil, backward turning, saw the Red Cross 

planted high, 
Grief and rage his bosom burning, choked his throat and 

dimmed his eye ! — 

IV. 

But when pealed their trumpet's clangour and their shouts 
above him broke, 

When he saw the Crescent-standard cloven by the heads- 
man's stroke. 

And the red cross o'er it streaming, forward like a meteor flung. 

Words, mid tears of shame and anger, burst from his indig- 
nant tongue. 

V. 

" O thou land of love and glory ! must we see thee then no 

more ? 
Who shall tell our fatal story when on Afric's burning shore ? 
Who shall leave with souls unshaken tombs where sleep our 

fathers dead ? 
Holy Prophet — they will waken — they will hear our parting 

tread ! 

VI. 

" Flower of cities ! must we lose thee, we, who made thee 

what thou art ? 
Joy of every eye that views thee, pride of every Moslem's 

heart ! 
On thy stately towers while dwelling, on thy spires in heaven 

that shine. 
Who but feels his bosom swelling with a grandeur caught 

from thine ? 
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"Who shall match thy lovely fountains, groves whose fra- 
grance loads the air, 

Myrtled vales, and vine-wreathed mountains, music's echoes 
lingering there ; 

Who, thy glorious self possessing, would not in thy love be 
blest. 

Where existence is a blessing dreamed away upon thy 
breast. 

VIII. 

" Must we leave these haunts fpr ever for a hot and burning 

sky, 
Where the herbage gladdens never, where life opens but to 

die? 
On the sandy deserts marching, streams and fields like thine 

shall rise. 
Streams that mock our palates parching, fields that cheat our 

aching eyes : 

IX. 

" O my kingdom, must we sever ? — how shall I my passion 

tell, 
Land of beauty, lost for everj land of glory — fare thee 

well ! 
Who shall soothe us on the morrow — exiles on the trackless 

sea. 
Life has nothing left but sorrow — all is lost in leaving thee. 

X. 

" On the ocean-waters rolling when we see thy shores 

depart. 
Who, his frantic grief controlling, shall not feel the broken 

heart ; 

o 
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That, like shadows onward drifted, to the realm of death 

we fly. 
There to pray with hands uplifted, blessing thee before we 

die." 

XI. 

Out spake then his haughty Mother; she had stood, and 
watched him nigh, 

Pride and scorn she could not smother, darkening in her 
Moorish eye : 

" Son — if son I still must call thee, cease thy grief's be- 
moaning tone, 

If what thou hast done appal thee, stiU thy dagger is thine 
own. 



" Liv'st thou not? Can degradation sink thee lower than 

thou art ? 
Can the leprosy of meanness deeper taint thy spotted heart ? 
Dar'st thou outlive thy dishonour? dar'st thou brave thy 

mother's scorn, 
Would the grave had closed upon her in that hour when 

thou wast bom ! 

XIII. 

" How may such as thou inherit the fire kindling in our 

veins ? 
Where the spirit of the hero that prefers not death to 

chains ? 
When, if ever Moor retreated, outlived he his stricken pride ? 
Never were our kings defeated, on the field they won, or 

died. 
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XIV. 

"Thou at their approach hast fainted; in thy spirit thou 

didst yield 
When their trumps and cymbals called thee downward to 

the fighting field ; 
On the walls thy cheek was paUid, and thy utterance faint 

and low, 
When the portals of Granada were thrown open to the foe. 

XV. 

" Better far that thou hadst perished, fighting on the leagured 
wall, 

Better far that thou hadst cherished life though in the dun- 
geon's thrall. 

Better I had slain thee — start not ! — slain thee with this 
woman's hand. 

So thou with thy shame depart not exiled on a homeless 
land. 

XVI. 

" See thy work accursed ! — a kingdom basely yielded to thy 

fears, 
Won by us, and by our valour upheld for a thousand 

years; 
Hadst thou but thy falchion wielded like thy mighty fathers 

dead ! — 
Thou, without a stroke, hast yielded, thou, without an efifort 

fled: 

XVII. 

" Yet thou stand'st thy fate arraigning — the base life thou 

sought'st, is thine ; 
Live, in coward words complaining, while to die of shame 

be mine ! — 
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On — but shame not the procession ; let not men thy weak- 
ness view, 

Make them not by thy confusion, hate thee, and despise 
thee, too : 

XVIII. 

" Yield the prize up to the stronger, they have won their 

great reward, 
Glorious prize which thou no longer hadst the heart or hand 

to guard : 
See the infidels triumphant, hear their shouts as we depart ; 
Feel the wound thou hast inflicted, till its gangrene eat thy 

heart. 

XIX. 

"Look at yon all glorious city, with her golden girdle 

spread. 
Look at yon Alhambra towering o'er her builders who have 

fled: 
And the ' Fountain of the Lions ' — who that stately name 

shall, hear 
Deeming they who slept beside them quailed from fight like 

stricken deer. 

XX. 

" Yet, again, behold Granada ! feel thy recreant doom is 

just : 
Lo, their Cross triumphant o'er thee, hurled the Crescent in 

the dust ! 
Onward pass, while execration dogs thee to thy exiled 

clime. 
Where the curses of thy nation wait thee to the end of time." 
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REMEMBRANCE. 

I TAKE shame on me then while I reflect 
That the calm stream of my unruffled mind 
Could be perturbed by such a thing as thou ; 
But Thought, that came to me with saddened brow, 
In its first birth the unworthy feeling checked, 
And comfort brought, for Wisdom stood behind, 
And told the lesson even thou couldst give ; 
That thou hadst power to humiliate. 
Deal thou with others worthier, and live. 
When thee I stand apart and contemplate, 
I Qwn, regarding thee with heedful eyes. 
Nothing so base, so weak, we should despise. 



I. 

Each tenant of the churchyard felt 
A pang that wore his heart away. 

Disease, revealed or hidden, dwelt 
Within, till death resolved to clay i 



A ruling passion in each breast 

Grew with them, and through life assailed ; 
Ambition, love, or hate, possessed. 

And triumphed in their hour, or failed. 



igS REMEMBRANCE. 



But here a grave with thistles rife, 

And weeds, is seen, that marks the spot, 

Of one, who, brute-hke, clung to life, 
And life's corruption, to the last : 



The hypocrite, whose tongue reviled ; 

The adulterer, with fawning air ; . 
The assassin, poisoning while he smiled ; 

The atheist's clay is mouldering there. 
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ORARE. 

I. 

While yet I trod this earthly sod 

And the great soul awaked in me, 
I was not wont to pray to God 

In other's words with bended knee : 
In formal phrase I could not see 

Myself reflected ; for I felt 
The everlasting Deity 

Within his living temple dwelt 

II. 
I turned towards the open space 

At night and morn, or starred or clouded ; 
I knew it was his dwelling-place, 

In light enthroned, or darkness shrouded : 
And then I looked this shrine within 

This bodily mansion, and I found 
His spirits there had ever been ; 

That each, apart, with rays were crowned : 

III. 
And worshipped Him in lowliness, 

Hope, faith, and love, their lyres unstrung; 
I raised the harp that strove to express 

The hymn that they had left unsung. 
Alas, my efforts I repressed ; 

I felt my words were lost in air ; 
I clasped my hands across my heart. 

And knew that thankfulness was prayer. 



>§AUL AND THE WITCH OF ENDOR. 

WITCH. 

Ho, stranger ! wherefore at my gate 
Com'st thou at this hour so late ? 
Who art thou that watch dost keep, 
Even when the watchful sleep ? 

SAUL. 

In this dead and midnight hour 
We have sought to prove thy power ; 
Power men say thou dost inherit. 
Gift of thy familiar spirit : 
We would raise ohe from the dead. 



Know'st thou not what Saul hath said ? 
How the wizards he hath sent 
Unto death or banishment ? 
Wherefore dost thou tempt me ? — ^Why 
I.ay'st thou snares for me to die ? 

SAUL. 

By the eternal Lord of all, 
Nought of ill shall thee befall, 
But all good and length of days; 
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Gold, poured forth at thy own price, 
To glut the heart of avarice, 
Shall be thine. 

WITCH. 

Approach thee, thou 
Of the muffled face and brow ! 
Whom would ye that I should raise ? 

SAUL. 

On the mightiest I would gaze. 
Call up him, the buried seer ; 
Even let Samuel's form appear ; 
He, the holy one of God, 
Who sleepeth beneath Ramah's sod. 

WITCH. 

Wherefore dost thou tempt me still ? 
Shall I brave th' Almighty will ? 
God would smite me where I stand. 
Dared I with unholy wand. 
Aught beneath my charm compel, 
Save the leagued powers of Hell. 
Who art thou, that dost command 
With thy kingly voice, and stand 
As if thou wert ruler here ? 
Art thou that thou dost appear ? 

SAUL. 

I command thee, /^obey ! 

Did not Saul God's prophets slay, 
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When they dared oppose his path? 
Dost thou, worm-Hke, cross his wrath, 
And chafe the lion in despair ? 
Look thou on this brow : I bear 
The brand of Cain engraven there. 
As thou — and I would know the worst 
I will raise him up, though I, 
Looking on the vision, die. 

WITCH. 

Ha ! dost thou thyself avow ? — 
King of men ! I know thee, now ; 
Hide no more thy crownfed brow : 
By that helm, that towers o'er all, 
I know ,the warrior-form of Saul ! 



Raise him ! — 

WITCH. 

Spirits, that had birth 
When the giants walked on earth ; 
Prophets ! — ye who erewhile trod 
In the holy paths of God, 
Rise — appear above the flame ! 
King ! I dare not breathe his name. 
O'er the abyss my wand I raise : 
Through the' ascending clouds I gaze. 

SAUL, 

What form see'st thou through the haze ? 
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God-like shapes of old I see, 
Rising in dim majesty ; 
Crowned kings, and patriarchs grey : 
Heroes, seers, long passed away j 
But he hears not. — 

SAUL. 

Samuel, hear ! 
Prophet of the One, appear ! 
By the name of Him who took thee ; 
By thy chosen who forsook thee ; 
Whom thou still didst love, lamenting 
Him the lost and unrepenting ; 
Suppliant on my knees I fa;ll : 
Hear the contrite voice of Saul ! 
Burst the cerements of thy grave. 
The living and the lost to save. 



Ha !— 'tis he — he riseth there ! 

By the Eternal One I swear 

He had been to me denied. 

/ called him not, he had not heard 

Vows by such as me preferred. 

The dead hath wakened from his sleep ! 

From the realm where worms abide, 

The living doth his vigil keep, 

The' immortal spirit riseth here; 

Lo ! — I kneel, and God revere. 
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SAUL. 

I dare not gaze on him : I hide 
My brow within my mantle's fold. 
Tell me what thou dost behold ; 
How doth he my summons brook ? 
Calm or frowning is his look ? 



'Tis an old man in his shroud, 
Wrapped as in a wintry cloud ; 
Solemn and severe is he, 
With his dead eyes fixed on thee : 
Eyes that shed reflected light, 
Such as rests on Pisgah's height, 
When the pale and sinking sun 
Tells the stormy day is done. 
Nought of human passion now 
Rests upon that livid brow ; 
But a record on it dwells, 
That to thee thy fate foretells ; 
There are warnings, and despair, 
And death's sentence, graven there. 
' List — with effort he doth speak. 
But his voice is faint and weak. 
Like the breeze of night, when sighing 
O'er the leaves of autumn dying. 

SAMUEL. 

Why am I disquieted ? 
Wherefore wakened from the dead ? 
Wild ambition, man unblest ! 
Could'st thou not thy moment rest ? 
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But another fleeting day 
And thou, too, had'st passed away. 
Thou, God-chosen, child of sin. 
Wayward have thy footsteps been ; 
Headstrong in thy tyrant will, 
Thou dost thine own doom fulfill : 
Retribution stern and just. 

SAUL. 

I am humbled to the dust ! 

The Philistine hosts surround me ; 

Evil with a spell hath bound me. 

Loathing its abhorred chain, 

I have striven, but in vain ; 

But none aided me. I felt 

A mastering fiend within me dwelt. 

That still mocked me while it wound 

Its clankless links my spirit round. 

God forsakes, nor deigns to hear. 

Or by vision or by seer : 

Therefore dared I call thee ; thou 

Once did'st love me — hear me now ! 

SAMUEL. 

Wherefore hast thou turned to me. 
Seeing God thine enemy ? 
He hath done but what he said ; 
Thou hast heaped upon thy head 
Thine own punishment ; thou art 
The sole hardener of thy heart. 
When the tyrant thou didst spare. 
But the sordid spoil to share, 
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Daring God to disobey, 

He left thee to passion's sway. 

Of thy kingdom then bereft, 

Then, as I in sorrow left, 

Thou did'st grasp my mantle's fold, 

Rent in thy despairing hold ; 

Severed then wast thou from me, 

As is Israel rent from thee ! 

Hast thou not God's prophets slain ? 

Could they, raised from earth again. 

Aught on thy unhallowed head, 

Save denunciation shed ? 

Hear the Judge's fixed award. 

The death-sentence of the Lord. 

Even now thou art as dead ; 

Ere to-morrow's sun be sped, 

Israel's armies shall be driven 

Like chaff before the winds of heaven ! 

And thy kingdom shall be shaken, 

And thy crown from thee be taken. 

On the field of battle lying, 

They shall mock thee. King, while dying. 

And thy severed head in scorn 

On Philistine spears be borne ; 

But thyself and sons shall be 

In the realm of death with me. 
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SAUL IN THE BATTLE. 

I. 

Armour-bearer ! stand, nor fear : 

Not a footstep further fly ; 
Nothing now is left us here 

But the soldier's death to die : 
Thou hast seen my, deeds this day; 

Thou to Israel shall tell 
How, the last, I fought my way, 

Through yon ranks, and fighting fell. 



Who can battle with his fate ? 

Who may war against the Lord ? 
On my sword-arm hung a weight ; 

In my ears the awful word 
Of the prophet rang, heard o'er 

Shouting ranks that round me closed ; 
Vain they fled mine arm before, 

God my onward path opposed. 



I have fought against despair, 
In the thickest slaughter, I 

Felt that He had placed me there, 
But a sacrifice to die : 

All is over — lo ! afar 

Israel to the foe doth yield ! 
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God's decrees unshaken are : 
Worm-like, on the stricken field, 

IV. 

I am wounded to the death : 

But, while leaning on my spear. 
Ere ebbs forth my latest breath, 

Do thou Saul's confessions hear ! 
When o'er Israel I was throned, 

King and Judge ordained to be. 
In my pride I God disowned, 

As He now disowneth me. 



Vain were Samuel's warnings given ; 

Vainly frowned the prophet's brow : 
I forgot the One in heaven, 

And I am forgotten now. 
Lo ! they come, yon shouting bands : 

Let me not be dragged away. 
Let not their unhallowed hands 

Make a mockery of my clay. 

VI. 

From my body cleave my head. 

That they know me not — when slain : 
Pride survives, though I am dead. 

King though I have been in vain. 
They are on us — cleave me down ! 

Just, O God, is thy decree ; 
Let my sons, my kingdom, crown, 

A.nd my blood atone to Thee. 
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JAEL AND SISERA. 



He is sleeping ; on the ground 

Prostrate that mailed form is laid, 

Stretched in death-like trance profound. 

His red lance is by his side, 

With his crested helm of pride, 

And falchion with dinted blade. 

What hath Sisera to fear 

In his home of refuge here, 

Welcomed as the Kenite's guest. 

Who in Jael's flashing eye 

Saw the hospitality 

And the sympathies that rest 

In the home of woman's breast ? 

He is sleeping, but ye hear 

No murmurings of his drawn breath ; 

Like a corpse upon its bier 

Stretched that form of imaged death ; 

Calm and stilled, as if he laid 

Lulled by water's sound that played 

From the fountain in the shade 

Of his tents at Harosheth. 



JAEL AND SISERA. 

II. 
On that high and haughiy brow 
Passion, lion-like, sleeps now : 
There is stamped the imperious will, 
And the pride inflexible ; 
And defiance that would make 
Danger, for the daring's sake. 
On his palhd brow the veins 
Are swollen and enlarged, the stains 
Of dust, and blood, and sweat, are blended ; 
The red nostril is distended. 
And the sinewy throat is swelled 
Like one in death's grapple held. 
His arms, gathered o'er his head, 
Show their shrunken tendons ; blood 
That so wildly through them sped, 
Now hath left them, as the flood 
Leaves the sands of ocean bare ; 
The tides of throbbing life apart 
Ebbed, to gather round his heart. 
Each faint pulse concentred there. 
The wild passions in repose 
Are stilled ; the onset-shouts, the close. 
For Hfe and death, the trampling crowd 
Of rushing men, the whirlwind shroud 
Of dust, the maddening flight, the roar 
Of the lost battle heard no more. 



III. 
Hark — a sound within the tent ! 
Is't the night-wind murmuring by ? 
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The curtain's foldings are unbent, 
The pendant lamp bums stedfastly : 
But the fold is slowly raised, 
And a face within hath gazed, 
Withdrawn in darkness hastily. 
Why hath Jael left her rest, 
To watch o'er her slumbering guest ? 
Pale her forehead as the ray 
Through the clouded winter's day, 
Of the sun in its eclipse, 
But as on an iron throne 
Hatred and defiance shown, 
And scorn upon her ashen lips. 
Staid was her severer look. 
That a feller purpose took. 
Measuring the lifeless thing 
Stretched beneath her slumbering. 



IV. 

In her large strength, and sinewy hands 
Clenched round the mallet's iron bands, 
Close o'er him she stood, as stands 
The priestess o'er the victim chained ; 
But steel gleams not in her hands : 
Hath great Nature's self restrained 
Her fell impulse ? — the lamp's light 
On her rigid face gleams bright, 
Cold and pale as if it were * 
Moulded into marble there. 
Slowly o'er him she is bending. 
Listening if life's breath ascending 
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From his heart she yet may hear ? — 
It were mockery to fear ! 
Stilled as death itself he lies. 
Then from her dilated eyes 
Flashed a preternatural glance; 
Turned her heated countenance 
From the lamp, as if she felt 
A fiery eye upon her dwelt. 
She raised not his weapons near, 
Nor the sword, nor broken spear ; 
These, the warrior's arms that gave 
The death ennobling still the brave ; 
Fitter implements may find, 
Scorn, to show how weak a thing 
Is a hero slumbering ; 
Even the curtains' bolts that bind 
The frail tent, suffice to show 
The power of woman o'er her foe : 
Deadlier the nail than brand. 
Grasped by hate's inventive hand. 

V. 

He moves, as one who had essayed 
To break the trance that o'er him laid, 
Whence that effort wild and deep 
To burst the lethargy of sleep ? 
His soul wakened — ^but enchained 
By the fate that o'er him reigned,* 
He saw her above him stand. 
The Murderess with uplifted hand. 

"The stars in their courses fought against Sisei-a." — Judges. 
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Shot the blood into her face 
And brow, with that convulsive start ! 
A moment and that human trace 
Of feeling vanished, her nerv6d heart 
Beat evenly, and left her brow. 
Severer, fiercer, deadlier now. 
Slowly o'er him she is kneeling ; — 
By the lamp whose ray is stealing 
On his prostrate forehead, she 
The keen bolt points fixedly. 



Her arm is raised ; one crushing stroke 
Thrilhngly the silence broke, 
As the ponderous mallet rang 
On that bolt with iron clang ! — 
Flashed the agonizing pang. 
Burst forth the spasmodic groan ; 
Wildly round his limbs are thrown. 
As the serpent crushed, while lying 
Writhing in its tortures dying ! 
And above him there she stands, 
The red mace dripping in her hands, 
With the half-curved lip, and eye 
Of contempt as stedfastly 
She watched the convulsive strain 
Of his arm to strike in vain. 



VII. 

Thou thy fellest work hast done ! — 
His last agony is sped : 
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In that long-drawn hollow groa 
Hath the indignant spirit flown 
Thou thy aim of hate hast won ; 
For he knew thee while he bled ; 
For he proved and felt the worst 
As from sleep's last trance he burst : 
That a sterner will assailed, 
And the woman's hand prevailed : 
But his eye in death defied 
The false hand by which he died. 
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THE REMEMBRANCE. 

I. 
On the yellow beach we wandered, free as the fine air that 

blew 
The salt spray in our glad faces ; free as the white-winged 

sea-mew 
We watched, like an ocean snow-flake gleaming on the azure 

swell j 
Straying wayward as our fancies, caring upon nought to 

dwell. 

II. 
There we talked and laughed, quick laughter that doth its 

own joy impart. 
In the light and ringing echoes heard and answered from the 

heart. 
Blossoming from roots within us, whose aroma flies, if 

sought 
By the colder doubt that feels not, by the prying eyes of 

thought. 

III. 
We paused o'er each fairy shell-work, or rich weeds of ocean 

hung 
O'er the rock, like Nereids' tresses in their braids fantastic 

flung; 
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On each tint of sky and water, and grey cliff, while still 

we dwelt 
Butterfly-like, on each object, as a deeper thought we 

feltj 

IV. 

For each owned a hidden secret, cherished by the uncon- 
scious will ; 

In the bosom's ark left, dove-like, fled from but returning 
still : 

That remembrance, like a treasure, laid in each deep heart 
repressed. 

By that happiness watched over whose joy grew from its 
unrest. 

V, 

With the flying hours we trifled, with the over-flowing 

joy, 

That nor hues of beauty wearied, nor satiety could cloy ; 
We lived in each other's being, sky and ocean were as 

things 
Fancy-shaped, material moulded for the spirit's elfin 

wings. 

VI. 

On a granite fragment leaning we looked o'er the floating 

west 
With one vision, and a feeling that its joy lefl: uncon- 

fessed ; 
Where the twilight pageant's gathered, bodied from the 

mists of earth 
Waking in the soul, as ever, dreams of its eternal birth. 
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VII. 

Glory upon glory shedding, where the day-orb sunk behind 
Earth's grey brow, his bosom tinging as with leaves of roses 

twined ; 
Urn of beauty, bless'd by boyhood, disc of thought in riper 

years. 
Where the eye its life retraces, set in brightness or in tears. 

VIII. 

There we trod Elysian valleys where we mingled with the 

blest ; 
There on mountain cliffs we wandered, wrapt in fancy un- 

repressed : 
And still paled each tint and faded, till, from azure depths 

afar. 
Like an Angel's eye unclosing, looked on us the evening 

star. 

IX. 

Then unconscious accents from me came while silently I 
gazed, 

Where heaven's inmost veils unfolded, all its lustre on me 
blazed ; 

And I felt, each moment, beauty, parting westward us for- 
sook, 

Bearing light's great gifts to others which it gently from us 
took : — 



" So, forms beautiful and holy that walk by our path depart ; 
So, fine impulses of feeling, faith and hope forsake the 
heart. 
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Till the wannth that glowed is colder, till the light that 

shone has paled, 
And the love and veneration waste like breath of flowers 

exhaled." 

XI. 

Spake a lowly voice beside me — "Something of a deeper 

truth 
Lives round that prophetic twilight ; feelings die, but hope 

■ and youth 
Are eternal, nor repine they for the shadowy things that 

flee. 
If we hold each day, while lapsing, as it were our last 

to be: 

XII. 

" If the priceless time we waste not in regretful search for 

gleams 
Of a perfect life, existent but in fancy's vainest dreams ; 
If, in making others happy, that reward be owned that lives 
In the feeling joy and quiet which the rule of duty 

gives." 

XIII. 

Then I turned and saw the maiden as she leaned on the 
grey stone, 

While her deep voice, like an entering spirit's blended with 
my own : 

As her raised eyes caught suffusion from the twilight's fer- 
vent hue. 

While prophetic truth spake from her as a temple where it 
grew. 
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XIV. 

Then I felt that time was wasted, and my life by her im- 

shared ; 
The ideal I had bodied, the hope dreamed of, till despaired: 
And the star that watched us homeward heard a soul its 

vow consign 
In that hour, that made the being of another one with mine. 



AGNES IN THE GARDEN. 

I. 

THOU bright image of exulting life ! 

Thou thing of joy, that boundest from the earth 

With an elastic spring, as if at strife 

With thine own happiness ; as if the air, 

That tosses in its sport thy golden hair. 

And the glad sun, had quickened thee to birth ; 

As if great Nature had infused in thee 

The feeling of her immortality. 

II. 
Thou fairy phantom, dancing in my sight. 
On whom the beauty of thy childhood throws 
A visible glory ; thou that in the light 
Of thy own being walk'st, and dost impart 
Joys that no tongue can tell. I gaze, and bless, 
Even while I watch thee, child ! with my full heart, 
That with a father's hohest love outflows, ^ 
Till mine eyes dim with grief and happiness. 

III. 
Can the rich leaves of that young floweret sear ? 
Alas ! whate'er from past or fiiture grow, 
Brightening, or dark with storm, I shall not hear. 
Thou enterest life's gates and I depart, 

1 sleep — thou wakest, and wilt never know 
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The idolatry of love I poured to thee. 

And when, hereafter, in the opening rose 

Of thy young life, where others, it may be, 

Faintly the love I felt for thee disclose, 

Or whisper something of the poet's fame, 

Then shalt thoii sigh — ' I knew him but by name.' 



WILLIAM TELL. 

I. 
William Tell ! — that hallowed name 
With our childhood's memories blended, 
Lives within us still ; a fame 
Pure as if from heaven descended ; 
Till an inspiration felt 
That within our bosoms dwelt ; 
Love of freedom, love of thought 
From his deed of daring wrought. 
If five hundred years have swept 
On that Picture, once so bright ; 
If Oblivion's cobwebs crept 
On the canvas, till its light 
Paled and faded in eclipse ; 
Words are living colours spread 
That re-animate the dead. 
Till heard the utterance of the lips ; 
Till seen the flashings of the eye ; 
And the bearing stern and high, 
That marks the will to do or die. 

II. 
Raise the scene o'er Altorf, girded 
With her Alpine mountains crowned ; 
In, the market-place are herded 
Crowds that thronging gather round 
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The Austrian banner proudly raised : 
Sullenly the herdsmen gazed 
Where the spearmen closing stood 
Round it with their iron wood ; 
Then slowly from their glittering bands 
A giant pole is reared on high, 
Towering like a mast it stands 
Pointed upward to the sky. 
Staring there in savage wonder, 
From the crowd, enlarging, comes 
Shouts that swell like distant thunder. 
Heard above the roll of drums : 
Behold — on its high top ascended, 
A jewelled cap and plume revealed ; 
Austria's hated arms suspended 
Beside them, with her blazoned shield. 
At the base with frowning mien 
The tyrant Gessler's form is seen : 
You might know him by the trace 
Of passion on his fiery face ; 
By the haughty gesture, by 
The hardness of that stony eye. 
Pointing with a gesture stern 
Where hung the trophies : 

" Would ye learn, 
Switzers ! who stand gazing there 
In brute ignorance like swine 
On yonder mystery hung in air? — 
The task to tell its meaning — mine : 
Rebellion lurks among ye, hushed. 
Till Austria's power ye dare oppose : 
Her giant arm nor spumed nor crushed 
The treacherv she feels and knows. 
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Mark the honour done ye, slaves ! 
Whose just punishment should be 
To dig beneath your feet your graves : 
In yon regal cap revere 
Prince Albert as though present here. 
Would ye have his grace restored ? 
Bow to him the vassal's knee, 
And own him your sovereign lord. 
In yon badge is mercy found ; 
Ranked beneath, behold his power, 
That aroused could gather round 
A thousand spears within the hour.". 



III. 
You have seen the Ocean heaving 
To the storm by rocks opposed. 
With the wild waves onward cleaving, 
By their iron wall enclosed ; 
So those Mountaineers are stayed ; 
Nor their desperate passage made 
Through yon hedge of spears arrayed. 
On to death or victory. 
What withheld their onset ? why 
In those ardent moments faltered 
Hearts, like granite cliffs unaltered ? — 
Restlessly in his wild mood. 
Each perturbed, unsettled, stood, 
Awaiting but their Chief. 

Behold, 
Suddenly, as if controlled 
By a will unseen, their ranks 
Closer form, and armour clanks 
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Within their hollow depths ; words passed, 
Lightning-like from man to man ; 
Through them like a fiery blast 
Convulsion of the moment ran. 

IV. 

Forth strode a Mountaineer, alone : 

In his cap the eagle's plume ; 

In his hand the giant yew 

His sinewy arm alone that drew. 

And the shaft whose flight was doom. 

On his brow the will's reliance 

Sate as on a granite throne : 

In his eye the stern defiance 

Of the freeman's spirit shown. 

" Slave ! — who art thou that durst pass by- 
Yon cap, and with averted eye ? — 
My name is Gessler : " — " Mine is Tell : " — 
" Ha — ^by heaven, the man renowned 
I sought for, the great Archer found : 
By my faith the fortune's well : — 
Seize him and yon boy, his own. 
By the father's image known. 
No struggling, fool ! — no idle strife. 
We seek not for thy wretched Ufe, 
'Tis thy presumption I chastise ; 
Passing with averted eyes 
Yon cap and plume, nor bent thy knee, 
Nor bowed thy head. 

" They say of thee, 
Thou stopp'st the eagle in the clouds, 

Q 
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And bring" St him to thy feet : that thou 

Seek'st dens wherein the wild wolf shrouds, 

And stranglest him : that thy strong grasp, 

While clinging to the cliff, canst clasp 

The chamois on its airy brow. 

A further trial waits thee now : 

On a nearer, dearer mark 

Thy boasted skill thou shalt essay; 

No triumph hidden in the dark 

But open as the blaze of day. 



V. 

On thy Boy's head shall be placed 
An apple ; if by thy shaft riven, 
Thou shalt be with pardon graced. 
Ho ! — mark the distance forth — assign 
A score, or forty strides be given ; 
No matter which, the further traced, 
The greater honour shall be thine : 
And thou wilt front thy Boy, that he 
His father, face to face, may see : 
Thus much of mercy I allow 
Even to the man I hate as thou. 
But mark ! — if failing — thou shalt die. 
As well for thy false archery, 
As thy blind and headstrong pride 
That Austria in ourself defied. 
If thou smit'st him, that stroke sent, 
In his mangled face a death. 
Shall be thy best punishment ; 
And teach thee, to thy latest breath. 
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That the House of Hapsburg paid 
Her debt of vengeance undelayed." 



" Gessler ! I behold thy face, 

And I read no mercy there : 

On thine iron brow I trace 

The Man that mocks alike at prayer, 

Or the agony of despair. 

What triumph seekest thou o'er those 

Who are powerless to be foes ? 

How might unarmed mountaineers 

Cleave through yonder wood of spears ? 

Have thy will — ^none dare oppose ; — 

But one prayer in mercy hear ! 

By thy mother, if once dear. 

If thou e'er didst love her — by 

Her bones, if in the earth she lie, 

And thou rever'st her in her grave ; 

If thou hast a wife, and she 

With her children, look to thee 

As their father— list to me : 

I ask thee not my boy to save, 

Or mercy for his father crave. 

But let his back be turned, that I 

See not his face — I could not brook 

To gaze on his imploring eye ; 

My brain would madden — I should be 

Frenzied — nor feel — nor hear — nor see — 

So, if fails the father's hand, 

His fond mother may not brand 

Q2 
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Me as Murderer ; — ^may not look 

On his blind and mangled face ; 

Thy men are moved, the tears are stealing 

Down their rough cheeks, behold me kneeling 

Even at thy feet for grace — for grace ! " 

VII. 

" Fool ! — if thou shalt use thy bow, 
As subtly as thy tongue, 'tis well; 
Meanwhile thus much shall William Tell 
Of Gessler's love for rebels know : — 
What reck I, if thou dost strike 
Thy child, or fail'st — to me alike ; 
But, if thou fail'st, by yonder heaven, 
I'll have thee forth from Altorf driven. 
As the boaster, who proclaimed 
Attempted deeds his failure shamed." 

There are throes, convulsions riven 
In great nature, as in man ; 
Silent kept as if they slept 
The heart's tides that wildly ran, 
Like lava through the bosom rolled : 
PalUd was the archer's cheek, 
As the snow upon the peak ; 
But the o'erruUng will controlled 
The wild passion till it chilled 
The fiery storm in silence stilled. 
Ere he staggered to his feet, 
His heart's pulsings calmer beat ; 
Pale and stilled, but unsubdued, 
By his child tlie Father stood : 
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VIII. 

" My Boy ! brief moment ours to greet : 

Ere thou leavest me draw near ; 

I would not listeners should hear. 

Let me feel and know thine eyes 

Are raised upwards to the skies, 

Where is God ; think thou of Him, 

Not of me ; I could not draw 

The bow-string if my eyes were dim 

With a father's tears, and saw 

Thy soul was looking towards me. 

Think of Him, as I of thee ; 

And mark — the twanging bow-string sounded, 

And the whizzing arrow bounded 

On toward thee, hear thou not ! — 

Be that sound, like fear — forgot : 

Stand thou as the granite cliff 

And I hit the apple— if 

Thou dost swerve, the murderer I : 

thou, for whom myself would die, 
Think'st thou I could thy life destroy. 
Thy mother's hope, and trust, and joy ? — 
While I gaze upon thy brow, 

1 could kiss thee, I could bless thee, 
As thy mother's self caress thee, 

All the father's love avow. 
But I dare not ; more than thou 
I have need of self-control : 
Fare thee well, my life, my soul ; 
Leave me slowly, but depart 
With thy father's lion heart." 
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There was silence deep as death, 

That the crowds enchaining bound : 

Each mountaineer withheld his breath ; y 

You might hear the spearmen round, > 

Their pikes lowering to the ground, ) 

With a dull and heavy sound. 

Restlessly from sire to son 

Wandered myriad eyes that dwelt 

Upon each, as if they felt 

That their breathing life was one. 

But they rivetted upon 

That tremendous archer, where ) 

He stood with bow poised high in air ; > 

So fixed his arm, outstretched and bare, 5 

And foot advanced, as it had grown 

Engrafted on the granite stone ; 

So glazed his eyes' impassive glare. 

You would have thought that form was wrought 

From forth the living marble there. 



Motion grew within that yew 

Slowly curving, then was felt 

That a life awakened dwelt 

In the iron arm that drew ; 

Pausing for awhile — again 

Toward the living raised — and then, 

Lightning-like, the arrow flew, 

And the cloven apple fell ! 

And arose as wild a yell 

As e'er burst from men to heaven ; 
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As if earth herself were riven, 
And the shouts of Gessler drowned 
Awhile within that rending sound. 
" Austrians ! to arms — behold, 
Hidden in his mantle's fold. 
Why those arrows doth he bear ?" 

" Tyrant ! — to slay thee there, 
Had I sacrificed my child ; 
This shaft, for thee reserved apart, 
Take thou — ^but buried in thy heart ! 
Austrians, hold ! — all fight is wild. 
Alike as vain, your chief is slain ; 
Not a Mountaineer but stands 
Armed with double-handed blade. 
That could cleave through yonder bands 
Though in tripled strength arrayed. 
Friends and brethren, rather be 
With those fighting to be free. 
The work is done, the deed is wrought ; 
His death alone the patriots sought ; 
And Freedom shall the olive wave, 
As she stands on Gessler's grave !" 
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THE VOICE OF POLAND TO EUROPE. 

I. 

Must we again be trampled to the dust, 

Crushed beneath tyranny's gigantic tread ? 

Nations of Europe, hear ! ye shall, ye. must ; 

You have stood by and watched us while we bled, 

Nor raised a hand, nor mourned our heroes dead ; 

Will you, insensate still, our struggles mock ? 

Lo, Liberty hath burst her bonds of lead, 

Her arm is raised, her throne is on the rock ; 

She stamps upon her chains, earth echoes to the shock. 



Spirit of Kosciusko ! rouse, awake 
From thy long sleep, and look upon our deeds ; 
Our natures bend no more but they shall break : 
We may be scattered by the foe like weeds 
On the surf-beaten shore, but still succeeds 
The tide, until the ocean gains its height ; 
Never in vain the heart of freeman bleeds ; 
Blood may be shed like water in the fight, 
Mankind awakes at last and vindicates the right. 

HI. 

And Thou, to whom our cries in vain ascended, 
From Prague's red bridge, from Warsaw's fiery wall, 
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Father of freemen ! if thou hast defended 
The oppressed, if still the injured on thee call, 
Are we not still the sinned against ? — then fall 
Thy lightnings on them, scorching like a scroll ; 
O, let the nations who behold our thrall. 
Prove in their turn the tyrant's worst control ; 
Let them the iron feel that enters in the soul. 
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SENTIMENTS OF A NOBLE POLE. 

Why should we shrink, say, what have we to lose ? 

Our lives ? why, what are they in the great scale, 

When weighed with liberty ? We cannot fail. 

Power, and the arm of tyranny subdues 

Even to annihilation ; but we choose 

The bright part left, while nobly we depart, 

The unconquered lords of our our own destiny. 

Is it not worthier thus to greatly die, 

Than live, and wear the fetters of the heart ? — 

So deemed the Spartans at Thermopylae ; 

So the free Switzer on his hills, when fell 

The Austrian's pride beneath the shaft of Tell. 

Have we not matched them, glorious as they were ? 

Have we not proved what courage and despair 

Can do when plunging in the desperate strife ? 

Look on our wrongs, attesting heaven ! — We swear 

Never to yield our weapons, but with life ; 

Our challenge-word is war — ' war, even to the knife !' 
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REFLECTIONS OF A POLISH PEASANT. 

Yes, they are coming ! — all is now at -stake. 

The storm is gathering round us, and we hear, 

With anxious minds, yet all distinct from fear. 

The thunders in the distance : they will break, 

And we shall see our frail huts blaze afar. 

Our fields ploughed up with guns and shattering shells. 

Our covert haunts, where peace and blessing dwells, 

Blasted by the volcanic breath of War. 

This we could bear like men, but we have wives. 

And infant children, what will be their fate ? 

O, this subdues our hearts when most elate ! 

We give our country what we owe — our lives, 

But who will shelter them when we are dead ? 

Who strike to earth the cowards that dare shed 

The blood of unprotected woman ? — God ; 

To Hirri do we commit them ; — they will see 

Perchance the stricken battle-field where we 

Lie cold and mangled on the bloody sod, 

Feeling their sufferings no more. But when 

Freedom is won — hope tells us that again 

Her ark shall ride triumphant o'er the flood — 

Then will they lead our children to that spot, 

And point our graves, and say, with saddening thought, 

' Here sleep the brave who bought it with their blood.' 
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FEELINGS OF THE POLE ON THE AUTOCRAT'S 
MANIFESTO. 

Aye, let him threat, we laugh his threats to scorn ! 

They are our exultation and our pride ; 

The proof of fears which vainly he would hide : 

Such miserable shifts are ever born 

From tyranny and impotence — But when 

He d'ares to tell us that we are misled ; 

Of benefits that we have reaped, instead 

Of wrongs ; that we are bless'd beneath his yoke. 

That we are his by right of conquest — then 

We feel his power in our souls — that stroke 

Is more than we can bear ! The blush of shame 

Mantles our cheeks ; we think of what we were, 

And are, and for a moment could despair. 

But the revulsion comes, the indignant flame 

Of vengeance swells our bosoms ; liberty 

Fills us with inspiration, and we feel. 

While firmer in our hands we grasp the steel. 

That we can shield ourselves from infamy j 

That the great hour is come to conquer or to die. 
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THE RECORD OF THE NATIONS. 

0, FOR a pyramid whose height were heaven ! 
Where never mist nor cloud might rise between 
The ray that, settUng there, should dwell serene, 
Steadfast and fixed ; such radiance as is given 
To Andes' brow while twilight slumbers there, 
When men look upward through, the fields of air. 
From their dim earth, and see with doubtful sight. 
Standing between the ancient day and night. 
The shapeless giant in his clouds. 

There I 
Would trace in starry characters, for all 
To read, like God's handwriting on the wall, 
And free within their heart of hearts reply 
To the great truths recorded there on high : — 
" You are all brethren, of whatever shade. 
Or clime, or station ; whether you degrade 
Yourselves to passion or brute slavery. 
Great Nature made you equal. It is you 
Have prostrated yourselves, and lord and slave 
Are words that brand your ignorance, and renew 
Your ignominy lost but in the grave. 
Wake from your sloth and feel the truth sublime. 
The voice of reason echoed back by time : — 
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All thirst of war and conquering states will cease, 

All petty rivalships be hushed in peace, 

All private feuds of autocrats or kings 

Unknown, or talked of as forgotten things. 

And arts, and arms, and mutual interchange 

Of holy peace, be free as Ocean's range ; 

When the broad charter of the freeman's right 

Is blazoned forth to every common sight. 

Appeal from wrong, and shield of the oppressed ; 

When you in concord join and are at rest ; 

Like parted brethren meet, and with clasped hands — unite.' 
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TO THE POLISH PATRIOTS. 

Mountains and crags are Freedom's citadels, 

Which never harboured yet the soulless slave, 

Where never tyrant climbed but found his grave ; 

Bulwarks of Nature are they, where she dwells, 

And only her eternal portal, throws 

Open to freemen struggling 'gainst their foes, 

When all is lost but courage and despair. 

Whose spring is ever deadliest from its lair ; 

And like an oracle to show him there 

Her lessons of resistance ; the stem will, 

And pride, whose base is honour, and the sense 

Of conscious duty and self-reverencd. 

Standing, oak-like, though rent, unstooping still. 

But shall man trust in rocks, and hide behind 

Nature's defences when he should come forth. 

Strong in his countr/s cause, and native worth. 

And chase his foes like chaff before the wind ? 

The soldier's confidence is in his pride ; 

O, let him rather gloriously confide 

In that fixed bulwark, the unconquered soul. 

Who ever saw in flight the fiery Pole ? 

This is your trust, and not in crag or gleri : 

But, like old Sparta, with her wall of men 

Call upon laurelled freedom and on heaven 

To see your right hands guard the blessings they have given. 
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THE INTERVAL. 

The trampets pealed, thy challenge is abroad ; 

On the arena thou stand'st forth alone 

Singly to meet strength triple to thine own. 

And those who might have aided thee are awed 

By fear, or, swayed by envy, hope thy fall. 

Thou, that wert guardian once, and lord of all. 

But at thy right hand standeth fortitude, 

The eldest bom of virtue, and fixed hope. 

Breathing strength in thee with the world to cope ; 

And Freedom girds thy sword, and points the wreath. 

Crowning the brave in triumph or in death. 

The sages dreamed of old that from the sky 

The gods themselves looked down to see the great 

And good man struggling with the storms of fate. 

Will not some guardian influence watch o'er thee, 

Devoted Poland ? is thy virtue less ? 

Remember, never yet was liberty 

Twice struggled for and lost, the restlessness 

Of the mute bondsman is the gnawing file 

That forges fetters into arms : the mind 

Must die at once, but cannot be declined 

To that brute, vacant, stagnant listlessness, 

When even despair is wrinkled to a smile. 
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Yes, there are powers will work for thee on earth, 

And air, and in the metropolitan 

Universe, echoed from the heart of man ; 

O, could they centering, spring at once to birth 

Like lightning from the gathered clouds, how soon 

Would thy barbarians on the earth be strewn 

Like snow-drifi on their barren hills. That day 

Is dawning now ; the past and present are 

Voices of prophecy, and point the star 

That heralds in the morn. Then, fears away, 

If you be martyrs you will close the band. 

The great cause is confirmed that hath been bought 

With blood of millions ; think what you have wrought, 

And to your latest dyke the foe withstand. 

And when, hereafter, by the household hearth, 

Your sons shall drink, in their exulting mirth, 

To your long line of chiefs and patriots past. 

Then let them say — ' The greatest were the last ! ' 
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VICTORY IN DEFEAT. 

O FOR a trampet-voice that could be heard 
Throughout posterity ! — a thunder tone, 
That, Hke the winds unfettered, should be blown 
Where'er oppressed humanity preferred 
Her cause to ever-watching Heaven ; each word 
Palpably seen, as lightning by the eye. 
And felt within the bosom, to proclaim 
How the brave die who fight for liberty ; 
How their files rush, a mass of serried. flame. 
Against o'erwhelming hosts, there buried, like 
The thunder, falling as it ceased to strike. 
How through their ranks the red artillery broke, 
Crushing the strength they could not overcome ; 
Till the faint shot, the last despairing stroke. 
The banner hurled to earth, the muffled drum 
Told all was over. 

Such fame wherefore tell ? 
Do not their memories in our bosoms dwell 
Till of their being we become a part 
Incorporate with each life-pulse of the heart 1 
Ages have fled, yet still fresh palms have won, 
Thy deathless name, immortal Marathon ! 
And still the bosom of the youth beats high 
At the great watch-word of Thermopylse. 
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Have we not heroes too of later time, 
Wallace, and Bruce, the Hofer, and the Tell 1 — 
Claims not each age its deathless oracle ? 
They are immortal, raised among the just ; 
Virtue, like God, re-animates the dust. 
Unfold your records, what have they to tell 1 
Your mighty Ancestry the deeds have done. 
To which these melt like vapours in the sun. 
What is a pass or city unsubdued ? — 
A debt of everlasting gratitude 
The West doth owe you — they repay it well ! 
Tell them that when the conquering infidel 
On Austria's fields a wasting whirlwind came ; 
When weakened with her petty feuds, she closed 
Her gates in terror, and none interposed 
To save her life's existence and her name. 
There, young in vigour and heroic worth, 
Alone great Sobieski dared stand forth 
The hope forlorn of Europe, that looked on, 
Listening that dreadful onset. Who knows not 
The martial deeds the fiery Pole hath wrought] 
Morn saW the fight and day the battle won ; 
In dust the Paynim's power for ever hurled. 
And Poland hailed the saviour of the world. 
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BY THE ADRIATIC. 

O HOW delicious in the wami bright sun, 
While whispers the long grass a reedy tone, 
Such notes as Pan from oaten stops had blown ; 
To sit upon these yellow sands alone, 
And watch the waves, as if with toil foredone. 
Break there with indolent and fitful will ; 
Then shut our eyes in fond abstraction, till 
Borne onward to Elysium's brightest bowers. 
We talk with those we love uncounted hours. 
And hear the blessed waters as they roll, 
Stealing oblivion o'er the entranced soul. 
While communing with spirits. 

Blissfiil mood ! 
When we feel nought around us may intrude. 
Or break upon our voiceful solitude ; 
But that reposing amid haunted dreams. 
We may forget all time, while memory 
Hues with imagination's golden gleams 
Those vales of Paradise or Arcady ; 
Lulled by the water's mingled world of sound. 
Clear, slumberous, deep, full, peaceful, and profound. 
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ODYSSEY, BOOK XL 

But after we had reached the ships and brine, 
Then first we dragged them to the deep divine. 
On the black bark the mast and sails we rear, 
And then the cattle we had chosen bear ; 
Sad we depart, the warm tear pouring forth. 
But she, the worshipped goddess, in her birth 
Divine, the vocal, fair-haired nymph, impelled 
A favourable wind : our sails it swelled, 
A welcome mate our blue-prowed ship behind. J 
We shipped our oars, and on the deck recUned ; > 
Borne oiiward by the helmsman and the wind. ) 
All mid-day cleaving through the deep we sailed, 
Till the sun set, and ocean's paths were veiled. 
We reached the limits of the hoary deep. 
Where tempests the Cimmerians' dwellings sweep. 
In mist and cloud enveloped ; o'er their heads 
The shining sun no ray pervading sheds ; 
Or when he journeys through the starry heaven, 
Or when his chariot-wheels are earthward driven ; 
But o'er these wretched men pernicious night 
Is spread. Arrived, we disembark our freight 
Of cattle ; then we draw the ships on shore. 
And then old Ocean's sources we explore, 
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Until we reach the spot by Circe told. 
Eurylochus and Perim^des hold 
The sheep : I draw my sharp sword from my side, 
Trenching the ground, a cubit long and wide : 
In it libations to the dead we bore : ] 

With honey first, and then sweet wine we pour, > 
With water last the white com sprinkling o'er. ' 
Then, as the airy phantoms round us crowd, 
On my return to Ithaca I vowed 
A sterile ox should on their altar bum ; 
Heaped up with richest offerings the urn : 
That sacrifice apart should then be paid 
Of a black ram to great Tiresias' shade. 

Thus I invoked the people of the dead 
With vows and prayers : the victims then we led 
For sacrifice ; above the trench profound 
I slew the sheep, the dark blood dyed the ground. 
The shades of the departed Manes rose 
From Erebus : old men, much suffering woes. 
And tender maids, their recent griefs disclose : 
With those who wounds from brazen javelins bore. 
Heroes who still their arms ensanguined wore. 
Above the trench they flitted here and there. 
With an ethereal clamour : * seized with fear, 
My comrades I implored the rites to haste : 
The reeking limbs within the trench were placed ; 
While vows we offered to the powers divine. 
To Pluto strong, and dreadful Proserpine. 
Then having drawn my sharp sword from my thigh, 
I sat : the feeble shades approaching nigh, 

* ®e(nf(rlri iaxfi- — V. 43. 
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Back by my waving faulchion I deterred, 
Until Tiresias' councils I had heard. 

But, first, Elpenor came, my comrade's shade. 

For, not as yet, in broad earth was he laid : 

In Circe's dome we left his corse unblest, 

Unmoumed, unburied : other cares oppressed. 

Beholding him, I mourned him in my breast. 

And weeping, thus these winged words addressed : — 

" Elpenor ! how, to these dark regions led. 

Have you outsped my ship, and joined the dead ? " 

I spake, and thus he mournfully begun, 

" Ulysses wise, Laertes' godlike son ! 

Stretched at my ease, with wine inebriate, 

In Circe's domes I met my evil fate : 

Prone from the stairs descending, down I fell. 

Broke my neck's joints, my soul awoke in hell. 

Now by those left behind thee, I implore 

Thy sire ; and she thy infant form who bore ; 

By young Telemachus, now sadly left 

In thy lone palace, of his sire bereft ; 

For well I know, ere sought these gloomy plains. 

In the JEhan isle thy ship remains. 

King ! I exhort that thou rememberest me : 

Let not the avenging gods revisit thee. 

Leaving me there unmoumed ; unburied still ; 

With my arms bum me ; all due rites fulfil. 

Then raise ray tomb beside the hoary sea : * 

* The mournful aud exquisite beauty of the lines are lost in Pope's 
version; there is an imploring tone in the original which baffles 

translation : 

Sflii4?' re /wi x^"'^'! To^'^s ^t' A'"!) BaXdatrris, 
'AySphs SvffT'liyoto, Kai ifftro/iei' irufleVflai. — v. 75. 
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That I, a most unhappy man, may be 
Heard and remembered by posterity. 
Fulfil these duties, and erect the oar 
Above my tomb, which I, while living bore." 
He spoke ; I answered hiin, " Unhappy shade ! 
These hastened duties shall to thee be paid." 
Thus we together talked in saddened mood : 
I, my keen faulchion waving o'er the blood ; 
Muttering his griefs the opposing Phantom stood. 
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ODYSSEY, BOOK XI. 
V. 540 — 566. 

THE MEETING OF AJAX AND ULYSSES. 

The other Shadows of the dead that rose, 
Lamenting stood, each dwelUng on his woes. 
Apart from all, and lowering, stood alone 
The indignant shade of Ajax Telamon ; 
Wrathful that I had won the arms, when we 
Contended near the ships for victory ; 
Achilles' arms ; wise Thetis fixed the laws, 
Troy and Athenb Pallas judged the cause. 
I sought not victory in such a strife : 
For the earth held not such a sacred life 
As Ajax ; who in form and valour won \ 

The prize from all save Peleus' matchless son ; > 
Pensive, with honeyed words, I thus begun ^ ) 

" O Telamonian Ajax ! even now. 
Amid the dead, dost thou thy wrath avow ? 
Accursed arms ! plague sent by Jove to all, 
When midst us such a tower as thou couldst fall. 
Even as for Peleus' son, for thee we mourned. 
But we were innocent ; great Jove had turned 
The scales against the Grecian conquering host. 
Venting his wrath on thee j then, angry ghost ! 
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Relent ; O king ! our words submissive hear ; 
Tame down thy wrath, the generous soul revere ! " 

I spoke, he answered not ; with haughty tread 
He joined the shades of the departed dead. 
Wrathful, he had replied, or I pursued. 
Forcing an answer from his sullen mood. 
But my soul sought in my belovfed breast, 
To see the other Shades that round us pressed.* 

* 'AWa /lot ijBeXe fiu/ibs Ivl ffriiQeiriTi (plKouri. 
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MILTON. 



Milton ! in youth before thy shrine I stood 

A worshipper ; nor less impressed than he 

Who wandering lonely through some pathless wood, 

Hears the deep booming of an unknown Sea, 

And feels the silent power of solitude. 

Even then I knew that thy great Spirit wrought 

Within my being, that thy majesty 

Became a presence felt ; and albeit I 

But darkly apprehended thee, my thought 

By thine was strengthened ; and thy sovereignty 

In those calm hours in my heart was throned. 

My guide and master thou, through all tim^ owned.* 



The harp of heaven was given thee to strike, 
The chords of melody ; thy voice was like 
The deep that calleth unto deep : thy spirit 
Saw past and future ; while it did inherit 
Both, for it was itself infinity. 
Thou stoodest like a mountain upon earth. 
Apart and sunless ; dark clouds rolled between 
Thee, and the visible world beneath unseen, 

* Tu se' lo mio maestro, e '1 mio autore. — Dante, Inf. Cant. I, 85. 
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Veiled from thy sightless eyes : but rays were given 
Brighter than from the morning's gates come forth : 
Thy head was raised in the serene above, 
And, while in visions wrapt of God and love, 
Irradiated with the light of heaven. 



O, if I sought to' approach thee, be it forgiven. 

Thou wert not bom of earth ; a prophet sent 

To turn the age, from sins on which it leant : 

Thou struck'st the rock of Poesy, which heard ; 

And the deep waters, bursting at thy word, 

Pure, heavenly emanation, full and free, 

Told that they came from God, though called by thee. 
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THE POET OF ART. 



There is a Spirit watching here 

O'er mightiest Poets : they depart, 
But their words, shed like blossoms sere, 

Are gathered by the reverent heart : 
Their prophecies, once vainly spoken, 

At last are heard, and time atones ; 
The ruins of false Idols broken, 

Become the- footsteps of their thrones. 



Even such was once the elder brood 

Of Poets, whose immortal spirits 
In crowd alike or solitude 

Still brighten all that earth inherits ; 
But we are fall'n on other days ; 

And other tongues to us are speaking ; 
Some threading metaphysic maze. 

And some with wild sensation shrieking : 



Yet those perchance may wiser make us, 
If we have grace, to guess their meaning : 

And these may startle, rouse, and shake us, 
When we are sad, or dull, or dreaming ; 
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But there is one poetic genus, 

Besides the startUng and the solemn, 

Whom, gentle reader (quite between us) 
Nor gods nor men can bear nor column. 

ly. 
One such a sample of the class is : — 

I now describe, but will not name him, 
I wonder whether on Parnassus 

The good folks there disown or claim him : 
He was a shrewd and artful wight : 

Expert in sundry quaint devices : 
One while, his verse was keen and bright : 

Another, mystical as Isis. 



He thought through others' books, and strove 

Philosophies with art to wed, 
While from their blended threads he wove 

Compounded wisdom, shred by shred : 
He gathered phrases quaint and terse, 

Fused them in scientific mould, 
Shaping material into verse 

By disciphne severe controlled. 



VI. 

MoraUty on high he hung ; 

Subject for Art's dissecting knife, 
Forgot 'tis passion's fiery tongue 

That wakes the marble into life : 
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Truth's saws he set as in a frame, 

Chpped thoughts in tortuous threads transposed, 
Simphcity an art became, 

And brevity in darkness closed. 



Man he anatomized, and found 

Him puppet of machinery wrought 
By hfe, and outward influence, bound 

By chance, a destiny, or nought. 
The discipUne subHmest taught 

By stem Adversity, that wakes 
In man the Promethean thought 

That grasps the fetters which it breaks : 



The lessons drawn from others' woes, 

The endurance proved within, the strife 
That breaks the demigod's repose 

To wrestle with gaunt Want for life ; — 
The self-reproach its gall that feeds. 

The faith, defiance, and the pride 
That hides the inner wound which bleeds, 

Such pangs august to him denied. 



The imaginative power that springs 
From the great passion of the soul, 

That soothes our human sufferings. 
Subdued and chained by its control, 
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To him was dead : his bloodless fiend 
Dared mysteries unfelt deride, 

Behind its show of puppets screened 
The impotence it could not hide. 



His heart repellent never loved : 

To him the angels' lips were sealed, 
The world of woman's power unproved. 

And passion in its fount congealed : 
The faith, the sympathy, the love. 

That merges human self, till men 
Gain glimpses of their heaven above, 

Fled from him, ne'er to come again. 



He watched the flowing tears, he weighed 

The salt within them as they fell ; 
He heard the sobbings that forbade 

The heart its agonies to tell : 
Each look and gesture conned, with eyes 

Considerate, the pen he took. 
And noted down the outward guise, 

Of passions in his lifeless book, 



Age stole upon him, but he kept 
Unruffled the crystalline flame. 

The Spirit that nor felt nor wept. 
That knew the feelings but by name : 
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Imagination hid her ray, 

And left the alien uncrowned 

To coin from images of clay, 

With a false stamp, the god unfound. 



He told the truth that in him dwelt, 

The song of art, staid, calm, and sure ; 
The quickening flame within unfelt 

That gives the throbbings that endure : 
Life passed, her secrets unconfessed, 

The loftiest chords by him untried : 
He fathomed not the human breast, 

And painted fancies till he died. 
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PROMETHEUS BOUND. 

'Ea-ap^s n' as e/cSuco viffxc — ^SCHYLUS. 
I. 

I HAD a vision, such as fills the eye 

That dwells upon the past while shadowing forth 

The future, mirroring the things to come. 

An icy plain expanded to where sky 

And earth met, blending ; that wild waste was rent, 

Ocean-like, rough and barren, onward rolled ; 

Yawning with black ravines, down whose steep sides 

Lay the striped snows, far-stretching to where heaved 

A wilderness of hills that, cloud-like, rose. 

The visible Titans watching from their thrones. 

Great Day and Night reposing at their feet. 

II. 
Earth's glorious forms, her veins that are the streams. 
Her hair the woods, bosomed in heaving hills. 
Voiced with winds, waves, and thunders — those were not: 
Stilled and extinct as they had never been. 
All was a soundless, motionless wilderness, 
Where air was breathless, frozen as the ground. 
There Echo, life's elastic spirit, haunting 
Else desolate solitudes, was heard no more. 
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Nought breathed there, fowl, nor creeping thing that lives 

And dies in darkness ; it was Nature's grave, 

Her skeleton bared naked before heaven. 

Silence reigned there, presiding deity ; 

The unreality became a presence, 

Whose sway was felt within the heart, and shed 

Mystery, and awe, and fear. 

III. 

One lonely crag 
From that illimitable plain shot up 
Its granite spear. It held communion 
Or with the rising and the setting sun ; 
With tempests rushing round it, answering 
While welcoming their fury ; with the fine 
And subtle motions of the summer airs. 
With touches of ethereal moonlight, coming 
And vanishing like spirits ; with the stars. 
Those everlasting Watchers of the heavens. 
Looking down from their brightness on that rock 
Of durability that matched their own. 



One human being lived and suffered there ; 
To suffer is to live : upon himself 
He took the burthen of humanity. 
To prove to man the inborn strength within 
His breast, drawn from the will immutable : 
All that he may call up from depths of thought. 
Fathomless as his life ; all he may draw 
From the imagination's wingfed power. 
That doth exalt above this world of pain : 
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All that he proves of bodily agony ; 

Of hope, his nature strengthening ; all pangs 

Prostrating thought or maddening ; all joys, 

Soothing or sublimating life, were borne 

Concentrated within that lonely breast. 

Upon that open plain the arena spread 

Before him and attesting heaven, he watched 

Sufferings he felt not ; the ordeal was proved. 

Endurance had become familiar : 

A sense subdued, even as despair, or hope. 

Subjected to the mind's supremacy. 

V. 

Midway that solitary Form was bound ; 

A shape sublime, as man first walked on earth 

In growth developed, when the tree of life 

Shot up and flourished, ere disease had sapped, 

Time seared, or passion paralysed his powers. 

His arms were bound above his head, his feet 

Nailed to the cliff, without a resting-place. 

All the beatitude of holy sleep, 

Renewing life foredone, unfolding doors 

Of shadowy being to escape the real. 

Steeping o'erwearied sense, like dew-hung flowers. 

In soft oblivion, were to him unknown. 

Thought dwelt a sleepless spirit in his breast. 

Wherefore but to assert its faculty ? 

To form the type of the enduring man 

Subjecting sense to reason, and oppose 

To adverse elements the steadfast will, 

Resistance, which is inborn liberty ; 

Evoking from the depths of his great soul 
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The spirit of faith, that is the prescience 
Of an undying life, which disciplines 
The earthher passions to its rule ; or hate, 
Anger, disdain, or triumph, or despair. 

VI. 

Lo ! there ambition's human recompense, 

Erring, yet god-like, that could not, descend 

To own the we^krjess which is ignorance, 

Or yield to agonies foiled by iron will. 

What his reward for all he taught and bore ? 

The worn-out hope, the doubt, and the despair 

Returning on him still, rock-like repelled 

By that impenetrable spirit ; those 

The harvests won with sweat whose drops were blood ; 

This the bare height attained to open on 

Waste desolation, Tantalekn thirst 

Unslaked, that lives beyond the grave ; these are 

The unfabled vultures gnawing on the heart 

VII. 

The elements, whose life is rolling change. 
Wrought none on him, or when the sun arose, 
Or bade him on that desolate waste farewell. 
Whether the fine airs of the summer slept 
Around him in the shadows of the rock. 
Or tempests wreaked their wrath on his bared head. 
His eyes were open ; his concentred mind 
Worked out its destiny, to infuse in man 
The wisdom that, Athenfe-like, remoulds 
From clay ; that mourns not, nor defies its fate. 
Which is the boasting conscious strength disdains ; 
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Calmly to )deld to that necessity 

■yV^hose name is life ; the Nemesis that sits, 

Unseen, but felt, behind the Thunderer's throne. 

To share the throbbings of the heart of life, 

Upheaving round him, he the central star; 

The image of the deity enthroned 

In unapproachable solitude. The lightnings, 

Uncurtaining the darkness, flashed upon 

His upraised face, where sat defiance still; 

On his mute lips by thought compressed ; and showed 

The embodied will stamped on that marble brow. 

Calm, rigid, motionless, immutable. 
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ODE TO MEMORY. 



I HAVE invoked thee, but awhile have stood 

Silent before thy shrine, for how express 

To thee my song of gratitude. 

Of overflowing thankfulness, 

Thou life of our departed being ! 

Our thought and feeling ever fleeing 

Into thy shadowy receptacle, 

That within the bosom dwells 

Like music in the breath of shells. 

The past were starless vacancy and void. 

All that we felt, and suffered, and enjoyed. 

But that thou sheddest on the stream ) 

Of vanished years thy stationary gleam, > 

Proving existence not a dream. ) 

II. 
' Where, inmate of our spirit ! wast thou bom ? 
Thou that in life's early morn 
Treasurest the shapes of things 
Hued by our imaginings, 
From thee mirrored ; that dost give 
Pictured forms tjiat in us live, 
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Then when fancy's tints are shed, 

And youth's glorious visions fled, 

Was thy sacred office given 

To record our hurried days, 

Through life's crowded pathways driven ? 

The brief rapture and the tear, 

Spring of life and autumn sere ; 

Passions evil, mixed, and good, 

That we yielded, or withstood. 

Waxing feebler, as decays 

Our earthy cell, where yet the rays 

Of thy lamp linger till they wave 

Like gleams expiring o'er a living grave. 



No, prescient Memory ! 

Thine an auguster destiny. 

Thy morning rays drew birth 

Beyond the gates of our mortality. 

Thy founts from the Eternal welling forth. 

Thy impulses within us come 

From an immortal home ; 

From being known in brighter spheres, 

When dwelling in a loftier height, ) 

Beyond the shadow of the night ; } 

From a past indefinite, ' 

Gulfed in unfathomable years, 

Where the beautiful revealed 

Shone on us, now half concealed : 

Glowing instincts, purple hues. 

Which the infant soul imbues, 
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Faintly fading as it leaves 
Farther thy day-gates behind ; 
Till the unfolded Man receives 
Nought save humanities that bind 
Him to the life of human kind. 



IV. 

Yet to us dost thou recall, 

Memory, what we are and were, 

Ere subdued by earthlier thrall : 

Visitations rich and rare : 

Lights revealing treasures deep 

Hidden, over which we sleep. 

So art thou Hope's harbinger ; 

Or rather do I call thee Seer, 

When with the prophetic eye 

Lightened from futurity, 

Thou, from Pisgah, dost descry 

Mighty foreshado wings that to thee appear ; 

Shapes where settled glories nest. 

Drawn not from fading, vapours of the west ; 

Where mysterious visitings 

Rise, as from hfe's hidden springs. 

Or from Angels, but unseen. 

Their bright pinions raised between, 

Inspiring imaginings 

Undefined of glorious things ; 

Conscious as they come and go. 

We are greater than we know ; 

When the sun's last tinting gleams 

Our paradise of out-lived dreams : 
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When rich Music, like a spirit, 

With its deep unearthly tone. 

Tells us all that we inherit 

Of a life beyond our own ; 

When we feel the starry cope 

Wakens our immortal hope. 

The aching vision and expansion given : 

When the clouds their robes unfold. 

And we the beckoning stars behold 

In the recesses fathomless of heaven ! 



Reflector of our being ! glassing river, 

For ever from us flowing ; 

We draw from thee the wealth of our bestowing, 

Receptacle and giver : 

yhou that wrappest us apart 

In the world of our own heart ; 

O, if thou, Memory ! be thus divine 

What is my spirit that evoketh thine ? 

Thou art our inmate child, our own. 

Yet do I reverence as before a throne. 

Yea, worship at thy shrine. 

For why ? from thee I gather all ; 

Thou art my hfe's coronal : 

Thou dost my universe unfold ; 

An everlasting festival 

In thy company I hold. 

VI. 

holiest Memory ! ' 

May I not give thee thy true name, 
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Life's tutelary Spirit, watching nigh, 

Recalling starry immortality ? 

Thou that startlest us with fear, 

To awaken and reclaim 

From passion, and ourselves revere : 

Strengthening in us hope whose rays 

Gather glory from thy gaze ; 

Who dost warn us by the past, \ 

By thy pictured world o'ercast ( 

How life's shadow fades at last ! ) 

Who teachest discipUne of duty, 

Filling the temple of the soul 

With shapes of grandeur and of beauty ; 

The good, the great, that rise at thy control. 

O, walk beside me through this vale of strife, 
Forsake me not, thou Spirit of my life ! 
Sole treasurer of youth's glories at its springs, 
Of all its orient imaginings : 
Thou that at life's close dost sit 
Smihng by ambition's grdve. 
When the sun doth shine on it, 
When the storms have ceased to rave ; 
When Meditation's self is born from thee. 
And owns the wisdom drawn from Memory. 
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AGNES SLEEPING. 



O THOU love of loves ! thou sleepest, 
Life's world is shut out from thee, 
And what heedest thou ? thou reapest 
Gladness of thine own, and keepest 
In thy heart thy jubilee ; 
Silent I at last have found thee, 
Sleep has cast her mantle round thee : 
And thy folded arms are joined, 
And thy fingers intertwined, 
As if thou a prayer hadst caught 
From some Angel, who had taught 
Thee, ere came the birth of thought. 



And how beautiful art thou 
Nestling in thy golden rest ! 
How much lies beneath that brow, 
And the depths of tliy hushed breast, 
Of rich treasure unconfessed ; 
Marvels that thou can'st not show ; 
Joys that come to thee and go, 
Ere thou of their birth dost know : 
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Lights that from those azure eyes 
Flash forth, as from founts unbidden, 
TeUing or of wild surprise, 
Or of hope or rapture hidden, 
Or the pensiveness that grows 
From them, that around thee throws 
Its soft shadow of repose. 



And while slumbering thou dost lie, 
Beauty in that face reposes 
Like a breathing melody 
Opening from thy lips of roses ; 
While like rays of golden light, 
Thy hair in its meshes bright 
O'er thy veiny forehead sweeps, 
On the sacred soul that sleeps. 

IV. 

Like a child immortal straying 
That awhile had lost its way. 
And, in vision wrapt, was praying 
For a heavenward guiding ray ; 
So thy hands press on thy heart, 
And thy sweet lips smile apart. 
As if thou didst, hear the lays 
Of seraphic harps that raise 
To the Father songs of praise. 



Or beside some stream Elysian, 
Dost thou, sweetest, gather flowers. 
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While, heaven opened, shows the vision 
Of a spirit in its bowers. 
While thou sigh'st for wings to flee 
To that haurit, where thou might'st be 
Joyous, and as bright as she. 

VI. 

Ah no — other joys have taken 
Thy light bosom for its home ; 
Dimples round thy lips awaken, 
Thou art not in sleep forsaken. 
Over green fields thou dost roam. 
While thy laughing mother there 
Weaves a rose-wreath for thy hair 
That thou pantest but to wear. 
With closed eyes be happy still : 
Like ourselves thou art led on 
By a dream, that o'er thy will 
Rules a moment, until gone ; 
This thy father's prayer o'er thee, 
Bowed to the Supreme decree ; 
O may thy life holy be 
As the joy thou giv'st to me ! 
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MATERIAL DIFFICULTIES. 



I TAKE my mind in my own hands 

And turn it over like a watch ; 
The mystery my thought withstands ; 

The movement's Ufe I cannot catch ; 
Time's course upon its face I mark 

A silent circle ever growing ; 
But still I'm poring in the dark, 

Nor watch, nor self, nor maker knowing. 



Alas, for youth and all its blossom, 

Alas, for age and all its lore ; 
This small, this subtle microcosm 

Still mocks me as the seers of yore : 
The broken toys of youth lie round me, 

' Strewed o'er with mellowed leaves of age ; 
Must Time still leave me as he found me, 

Arrested at life's opening page. 



Must still the present hour disown 
The promise pledged me by the past ? 

To-morrOw's sun and calm be shown. 
Till wakes the tempest's wrath at last ; 
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Nor port nor anchorage in view, 
For riven sails and leaking hold : 

And still the old remains the new ; 
The new, revival of the old. 



Was glorious youth a fleeting shadow, 

Its joys and hopes but changes vain. 
Such as flit o'er the Alpine meadow. 

To vanish in cold mist again ? 
And thus I feel for poor Ixion, 

Whose hapless doom both I and you know ; 
An empty cloud condemned to sigh on. 

In place of a substantial Juno. 



Alas, for metaphysics sounded 

With the old Stagyrite and Plato ; 
And all the modern hash compounded 

From their joints not worth a potatoe ; 
Locke, Leibnitz, Descartes, each defined. 

Disputed, wrangled, down to Mill ; 
Leaving the alphatet of mind 

Unfixed and undetermined still. 



I know I am — (at least, I think so) 
I pinch my nose and own the pain ; 

I feel that I have eyes (they wink so, 
When I have put th^ m on the strain :) 
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Within my brain the thought apprises 

Myself, it can itself renew : 
But whence that thought and feeling rises, 

I really know no more than you. 



Then to the thought I turned that raises 

The mind it baffles, and began 
To trace through change's endless phases 

The metamorphoses of man : 
Or from fire-mist his germs ascending. 

Shot forth from sun or star, concrete ; 
Or vaporous, with atoms blending, 

Until the spark of life they meet : 



And then, the particle controlled. 

Became a thing with motion rife ; 
And after countless jeons rolled, 

A type enlarged of feral life ; 
Till, fading, grass-like, from the field. 

Their race fulfilled, the ages flown : 
They left on Nature's Gorgon shield. 

Their images transfixed in stone. 



And still the origin of being, 
Untraced, inscrutable, unknown. 

Pervading, working, forming, fleeing 
Throu^i time and space that is its own ; 
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The life and heat that man respires, 
That same that through creation runs; 

That sparkles in the starry choirs, 
And kindles in their ardent suns. 



Thus, where I live (if I am living), 

Or in the stomach or in the brain, 
Or if life passes through me, giving 

The airy breath it takes again ; 
And whether thought be dust, or whether 

Matter is thought, or both conjoined. 
From which is tossed up, like a feather, 

That thing of impulses, the mind ; 



And whether I am anywhere, 

Or nowhere, an ideal thing. 
Creation of fire, earth, and air, 

A dream of thought's imagining : 
And whether I have will, or am 

Driven on to do the things I hate. 
Of course, as harmless as a lamb 

When placed beyond temptatiop's bait,- 



I know not ; but if Angels look 

Upon men's deeds, I trust, forbidden. 

And enter all within a book, 

The best of us would wish were hidden ; 
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^iie would chase their tears away, 
^rrhe book be thrown upon the shel^ 
While they beheld the child of clay 
Engaged in study of himselE 



How can I think in peace, when science 

Tells out the truth, unless we give 
To Owen and Liebig defiance, 

That creeping things within us live ; 
That this frail body is a vessel. 

And with the strangest cargo fraught ; 
That twenty hungry creatures nestle 

Within the very seat <rf thought ] 



How could a sound digestion go on. 

While they are anchoring on the liver, 
Or making cruises while they row on 

The' intestines like a winding river ; 
When life itself is only gas 

Aeriform, and tape-worm spreads 
Throughout our stomachs, while, alas, 

The flukes are planting in our heads. 
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THE DEAD BUTTERFLY. 

I. 
In the garden paths we walked, 
While with open hearts we talked, 
Colouring from our own delight 
All glad things within our sight, 
That might not refrain from telling 
The joy in each bosom dwelling. 
Mary's hand with mine was twined, 
As our hands our spirits joined, 
As if earth one temple were. 
And we the sole adorers there. 
The shows of sky, and earth, and air, 
One impulse gave to us and feeling, 
Their presence owned within ; revealing 
Light upon her open brow. 
And in her deep eyes ; in me 
Outward sign did not avow. 
But an inward melody. 
Caught from earth, and sun, and sky. 
Filled me with a thrilling tone 
Of joy, echoed from her own. 
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Roses round us steeped in dew, 
Their rich breath of fragrance shed ; 
Apple-blossoms o'er her head 
All their lustrous beauty threw, 
Tinged by light of twilight skies ; 
And the heavens' delicious blue 
Gave, and caught again their hue, 
From the light in Mary's eyes. 

" Wherefore are you bending there, 

Mary, shadowing with your hair 

Something on the ground that lies ? " 

I bent forward with surprise : 

A dead butterfly was kid 

On the grass within the shade, 

Causing an unquiet thought. 

How death's sentence could be wrought 

In that flowery paradise. 

In a spot where all was light 

As Mary's spirit, and as bright 



But she, with fine and heedful face; 
And downcast eyes that gave a grace 
To her drooped head, began with care 
And serious and thoughtful air 
To raise a mound upon the place. 
" And why the dust does Mary spread 
On that poor insect that is dead ? " 
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" Because the night is gathering fast, 
■ And chill and rain mus^ come at last ; 
When everything is gone to rest, 
And happy in its home and nest, 
I should not feel content if I 
Left this sweet buttei-fly to lie 
Beneath the wind and open sky ; 
There let it sleep while lightly pressed 
The dust upon its airy breast ! " 
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THE BIRD'S NEST. 



With a step as soft as dew- 
Shed o'er violets' eyelids, she 
Stole vpith finger raised to me, 
And an interdicting eye ; 
As if some fine mystery 
She had looked on, which she knew 
Breath a movement might dispel. 
Spirit like, she led the way, 
Down a deep and tangled dell, 
Where, in precincts now forbidden, 
Laid the secret treasure hidden. 
Mid thick boughs of russet grey, 
I saw, faintly glimmering through 
Tints of an ethereal hue ; 
Then, a nest of darker green, 
Deep blue eggs within it seen. 
Rich as sapphires they had been 
Caved beneath the emerald sea. 

II. 
On the beauty of that nest, 
Girt as with a mossy vest, 
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Grass and lichen-leaves entwining, 
With the down of feathers lining, 
And eggs dimly couched within 
Buried in their azure, she 
Gazed as if it had been sin, 
Watching secrets none should spy. 
So we stood in luxury 
Of the rare discovery ; 
An important look was fixed 
On each forehead, gladness mixed 
With distrustful consciousness, 
Felt, which neither would confess. 
That as guardians we were bound 
To protect that treasure found ; 
To the things of beauty lying 
Unprotected and remote, 
None but us its haunt espying. 

III. 
So we stood ; a sudden note 
Rising plaintively, withheld 
Secret joy that in us swelled; 
The light twig above us stirred. 
On it perched the parent bird. 
Watching with considerate look 
The intruders on her nook. 
With the stealing step she brought, 
Mary, shadow-like, withdrew. 
As one in her trespass caught : 
But receding from that nest. 
She her secret thought confessed. 
Felt in either conscious breast ; — 
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That the weakest thing which lives 
Claims the freedom Nature gives ; 
Asking our protection, less 
From its own defencelessness, 
Or the beauty, still appealing 
To the bosom's answering feeling, 
Than the law which doth belong 
To the weak against the strong. 
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THE PEN AND THE POET. 



The curlew on her seaward way 

Dropped a grey feather as she flew ; 
Unheeded on the sands it lay. 

The waves their foam upon it threw. 
A Poet found it there, and, wrought 

By his quick hands, the pen became 
An instrument of ready thought 

To feed the Muses' holy flame. 
And though the verse he wrote with it 

May fall on desert wastes unheetled. 
Forgotten as the clouds that flit 

Above, by others still succeeded ; 

II. 
Yet if in his deep heart was felt 

The truth of what he imaged there, 
And if the feeling in him dwelt 

A moment, ere dispersed to air ; 
Not vainly was that feather given. 

If to his brethren it defined 
One sympathy that raised to heaven, 

One thought that bound him to his kind. 
This truth, then, let us share together : 

There's not the lightest atom Uves 
But that, like thee, unconscious feather, 

A tale and moral to us gives. 
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THE POPULAR AUTHOR. 

I. 
The lighted Hall was filled with guests, 

The wine was sipped, the toasts began ; 
Each eye upon the Chainnan rests, 

But more on the successful man : 
The stewards shone in endless row, 

Like twinkling stars beneath the sun ; 
Each planet registered to show 

They drew reflection from the one. 

II. 
Peers, judges, commoners were they, 

And poets with their hopeless rhymes j 
And all to revel for a day 

Within the columns of the Times : 
Then stood the Chairman forth and made 

His speech, in words so fused and blended, 
Each tone commingling light with shade, 

Yoii missed when they begun or ended. 

III. 
Then came reply, in phrases light 
And careless, as from fancy thrown. 
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Or as the art of one had made 

The others subtle as his own : 
The favourite his seat resumed, 

The Chairman bowed, his task was o'er : 
The feted man left, capped and plumed, 

To sport upon another shore : 

rv. 
To barter coinage of the brain 

For pedlar's pelf, and on the race 
Of authors' honours, fix a stain. 

That memory's brush shall not efface. 
Beside the door-way, lingering, stayed 

One, entering not, who saw and heard 
That drama of a moment played 

With thoughtful brow and pulse unstirred. 



You could not trace upon his face 

His inward thought, or praise, or blame ; 
At shouting boards he took no place. 

Nor found in crowded lists his name : 
The doorway slowly passed, he left 

The hall, and heard upon the stair 
Shouts pealing high, as if they cleft 

The roof, and mingled with the air. 

VI. 

' Distinction broad between us lies,' 
He muttered to himself unheard, 

' He lived, the cynosure of eyes. 

He sought but for success, nor erred ; 
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Nor wanting he the art nor power ; 

And this the line between us drawn, 
He turned to substance of the hour, 

And I to shadowy life unborn.'' 
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THE PRESENCE. 



The Trees like living things breathed round me, hued 

In vestures bright ; 
The broad Sun from his cloudless solitude 

Filled them with light : 
The turf was gorgeous with autumnal leaves, 

Mute in their nest : 
There was no sound of joy, or grief that heaves 

Its sigh suppressed. 



Like a great Angel, beauty cast her wreath 

Of love on earth, 
Watching her slumberous as a child beneath, 

In its first birth : 
A tone of tenderness was felt between 

Her and calm heaven ; 
Remembrances maternal that had been 

Received and given. 



I said — " Even thus, O God, do we avow 

Thy Presence felt : 
We see thee not, nor hear, but feel that thou 

Hast in us dwelt 
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We give thee back the triad thou hast given, 

Hope, faith, and joy ; 
Life, breathed from thee, and yearning toward heaven, 

Nought can destroy." 

IV. 

I ceased ; a murmuring sound from silence grew ; 

The air awoke 
And, as responsive to the truth it knew, 

Its utterance spoke : 
The veins of the^ crisped leaflets thrilled to mine : — 

I said—" O Spirit of Air ! 
Thou, entering thus great Nature as thy shrine. 

Art God pervading there." 
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THE ANCESTRAL LEGEND. 



Merrily flashed the sun-rays on 

Grey Morpeth's castle bright ; 
The tower, the keep, and ramparts shone 

In morning's purple light. 
And merry within the court, the din 

Of arming warriors rose : 
Forgirt with gallant squire and knight, 
Sir Reginal Raed on his mailed steed 

To the Border foray goes. 



" Fling open the gate, it waxeth late," 

Cried the chief, then backward bore 
His rein, for a swarthy woman sate. 
With a lowering brow and eye of hate. 

On the stone beside the door. 
" In the fiend's name say, why stopp'st thou our way, 

On the ground with thy haggard stare ? 
Squat like a toad on the bridle road, 

I nigh trampled on thee there." 
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III. 
" Sir Reginal Rsed, I- warn thee heed ; 

Thy menials thrust me forth ; 
But I watched day-break, so thou shouldst make 

Thy peace with me on earth." 
Wrath lit the chieftain's eye of flame ; 

" Dost beg on our threshold still, 
And covert threat to our beard proclaim ? 
Get to the buttery in God's name ; 

There feast thee at thy will. 

IV. 

" From thy swart glance shoots ill askance 

I love not, woman ! hence : 
An my will were free, from the gallows tree 

Thine age were no defence." 
She laid her hand upon the rein ; — 

Upreared the steed on high, 
But with his hooves' descent again 
Trampled beneath them she was lain, 

But she held him with her eye : 



" Thou shalt hear me, Knight ! in thy pride's despite, 

For the boon thou givest me ; 
Thou hast years three score but never more 

A sunrise shalt thou see : 
Thy birthday feast in the hall even now 

Is spread for thee in vain ; 
The Judgment trump shall sound ere thou 
With thy helmfed head and haughty brow 

Shall enter there again.^ 
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VI. 

" Proud art thou of the Saxon name, 

No taint of Norman stains ; 

The blood of Kings of deathless fame 

Ancestral in thy veins ; 
But not a man of them shall see, 

Or warrior, sage, or bard, 
Years three score ten accorded thee : 
Now wave thy falcon-pennon free 

And forth to thy award. 

VII. 

" Pass thou on thy war-horse forth, 
Onward to the borders march ; 

Never more returned on earth, 

Shalt thou cross yon gateway's arch. 

Till thou guerdon give to me ; 
Till thy pride be lowered to know 

That the weak, o'erthrown by thee, 
From the dust return the blow, 
And a deadlier fall bestow." 



" Avaunt thee, witch ! if ill befall 

On me or mine to-day, 
I'll have thee hung on the castle wall 

To scare the crows away ; 
And wert thou man did'st beard me so. 

The stoutest, in my wrath 
My axe had felled thee at a blow : 
Hence, ere I spurn thee as I go. 

Thou reptile on my path ! " 
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' IK. 

Forth the warrior sprang, his armour rang ; 

His falcon-pennon spread 
Waved to the wind ; his spearmen lined, 

Marched on with measured tread : 
The foray won, ere day was done, 

Pealed forth the waiHng horn ; 
Felled to earth by the border spear, 
Sir Reginal Rsed on an iron bier 

Of shields is homeward borne. 



They bore him o'er the drawbridge floor, 

Where the woman weird so late 
Through the live-long night in wrath had paced ; 
She passed like a shade the warder's gate ; 
But a Cross on the bar was traced, 

And the scroll beneath a legend bore — 
" het the haughty Man who spurns from his door 
The houseless woman, the friendless poor. 

Beware of Sir Reginal's fate." 
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NOTE. 

The ballad is founded on a tradition. The ancient family of Raed, 
the name attesting their Saxon ancestry, were originally from Morpeth, 
in Northumberland, where they gained honourable note during the 
Border wars. In the Harleian MSS. folio 164, 1545, the head of the 
family is traced the seventeenth in direct descent from King Edward III. 
Sir Robert Raed was constituted King's Sergeant, 1494, to King 
Henry VII., and, from that Monarch's estimation, ordained one of his 
executors. He was also created Chief Justice of Common Pleas, 1507, 
in which station we recognise him in the 2nd year of Henry VIII. The 
baronetcy was. accorded by Charles II. for good service rendered, and 
ulishaken loyalty, in the year 1660, to the descendant of Sir Robert 
Reade, who, after the battle of Worcester, held out his house of Barton 
Court, near Abingdon, until burnt over his head by Parliamentarians. 
By his descendant the "Reade Lecture," for subjects of science and 
philosophy, was instituted and endowed in the Cambridge University. 
— (Sir Bernard Burke's "Peerage and Baronetage.") 
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. REMEMBER ME. 

I. 

Remember me ! those words so fond, that greeting 

The earUest, latest, in its tone compressed 

All the mute pangs with which the heart is beating ; 

All that inspired, raised, wrung the human breast : 

How in that sound is all forgot, forgiven ; 

The chain of adamantine links is riven ; 

Vows scattered chaff-like, to the winds of heaven, 

Yet by the love which was — remember me. 

II. 
By the far past of memories elysian. 
Moments of rapture, hours of aching pain, 
All melted now in that departed vision 
Idolatrous passion never dreams again ; 
By thy own life and all it holds the nearest. 
By our past joys, and thoughts, the fondest, dearest, 
By that dim future which thou hop'st yet fearest, 
By thy own happiness, remember me. 



Not in the hour when worldly thraldroms vex thee, 
When habit chills the manners as the heart ; 
Not in the marble halls where fashion decks thee, 
When thou dost smile, and play'st so well thy part. 
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All bosoms save thine own thou art deceiving ; 
But when the lights are fled, the triflers leaving, 
When all are gone, the pageant scene bereaving 
Of its false splendour, then, remember me. 



Time may roll on, and distance intervene us, 
My spirit feels them not, absorbed in thine ; 
Mountains may rise and oceans roll between us. 
They cannot separate thy life from mine : 
The flower that sheds its breath of fragrance o'er thee. 
The song the last sung when I stood before thee. 
Entering thy heart shall all its vows restore thee, 
And gently teach thee to remember me. 



When through those citron groves we loved thou walkest 
'Mid vines that braided like thy tresses grew ; 
When in thy garden's latticed bowers thou talkest 
With thy owri heart beneath the noontide dew ; 
When o'er the west the orange hues are dying, 
When o'er thy cheek the twilight air is sighing, 
Think 'tis my voice responsive, thine replying 
To thy thought's echo, and, remember me. 

VI. 

And when red Autumn's leaves fall round thee, spreading 
Their last rich hues on that enchanted ground ; 
When earth herself some natural tears is shedding 
That even in paradise must change be found. 
Think, that while fade her hues the frailest, sweetest. 
While the flowers droop, the loveliest still the fleetest, 
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While on each step decay and change thou meetest, 
Love lives unchanged, and then remember me. 



Then when the night her starry isles uncloses, 
Isles made by love, where love in vain would flee, 
Ere on the couch that fairy form reposes. 
Ere like a spirit slumber steals o'er thee ; 
In that still hour when thou art lowly kneeling, 
And thine eyes raised thy inmost soul revealing. 
Then let my name upon thy memory stealing, 
Rise to thy lips, and thus — remember me. 

Naples, 1846. 
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THE SCHOOL PLAY-GROUND. 



I REACHED the lonely spot at last, the pilgrimage I made, 
To tread once more the hallowed ground where boyhood's 

footsteps strayed ; 
In that wild soHtude I stood, and offered up apart, 
The frankincense of thankfulness that gushed from my full 

heart. 

II. 
And while I breathed that orison, and felt a holy glow 
Pervade my inmost being with its deep and fervent flow ; 
While the sun shone within me, and the air elastic played. 
And to and fro the wheat-fields like the wavy ocean 
swayed ; 

III. 
And while the black firs tossed their arms against the 

joyous blue. 
Lights glinting on the grassy sward as broken rays flashed 

through ; 
I felt that Nature's self responded to me from her throne, 
And echoed back the rapture of my bosom from her own. 



Red Autumn's leaves with gorgeous hues the rich ground 

tinted o'er. 
As if through vistas they had led to some Hesperian shore ; 
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And while the wind sighed o'er them like a note of grief 

repressed, 
My heart poured forth its blessing on the loveliness it 

blest. 

V. 

For there I stood oh sacred ground that hallowed was to 

me, 
To boyhood's years, now dimmed and faded on the verge of 

memory ; 
Sacred to me, the grey haired man, who drank God's blessed 

air, 
Though half a life had rolled away since last I entered 

there. 



The oak with branches lightning rent drooped o'er my head, 

a thing 
That lifeless, once had Ufe like mine, and felt its opening 

spring : 
Dark Mendip's bleak and barren heights again enclosed me 

round. 
Like faces of forgotten friends met on forgotten ground. 

VII. 

But heath and landscape, boundless once, were shrunken, 

all was changed ; 
I felt I stood a stranger there, the place from me 

estranged ; 
Each glance was memory renewed, and with a welcome 

sense 
Of gratitude's fine ecstacy, calm, voiceless, but intense. 
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VIII. 

All moving impulses of life were sobered by the scene ; 
While staid reflection looked within the glass of what had 

been; 
For not a mound I trod on was forgotten now, or tree 
Rose in that surging scene whose image had not entered 

me; 

» IX. 

Then, when material Nature, mother-like, embraced her 
child ; 

Then while each feeling flowed like hers, fresh, free, aftd 
undefiled : 

I stood, the Man returned ; the breeze that o'er my fore- 
head blew. 

Was welcomed as a blessing which that wild boy never 
knew. 



But where the strength, the abounding health, the youth's 

elastic tread. 
The bird's nest won, the cricket run, the leap exulting sped ; 
The. conquest wreath, sought ardently by me, aspiring then. 
As in the strife of after hfe among contending men ? 



The lark soared upward from the turf and cleaved the air 

along ; 
Intoxicate with joy she poured forth madly in her song ; 
The clouds on the blue sky reposed; and silently revealed 
The waiting aspect and the calm on each grand forehead 

sealed. 
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XII. 

The thistle's down flew past me, but, as once, I chased it 

not, 
I stood where, games were played, familiar names I had 

forgot ; 
I saw my co-mates living round, I met each answering eye, 
I heard their ard-ent voices fill the halls of Memory. 



I clasped their hands again — I joined the exulting game— I 

chased 
With them the bounding foot-ball, or the covert pathway 

traced, 
Where, when the holidays drew nigh, I loved alone to 

roam, 
To picture forth my mother's rapture, welcoming me home ! 

XIV. 

Why sunk those voices in me, an oppression chill and 

drear ? 
A pain within my deep heart felt, in my dimmed eyes the 

tear? 
I seemed on the bleak shoal of time left desolate and lone; 
I asked of startled consciousness where vanished youth was 

flown. 

XV. 

I closed my eyes to fix the living vision I had raised ; 

Faces, that were familiar lights, again upon me gazed : 

I heard their words, dream-music, by wind wakened, when 

it flings 
Its spirit-thrilling touches on the harp's responsive strings. 
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The thistles that waved by me broke that dream of 

shadows; I 
Alone, stood on the heath before the wind and open sky : 
The past receded, cloud-like, o'er youth's far horizon seen ; 
I stood within the present, and yearned back to what had 

been. 

XVII. 

Where are they now, those forms and faces, shadows still 

endeared, 
Those ardent hearts that beat like mine, that hoped, aspired, 

or feared ? 
Or dead, or living, changed, transfused through other being, 

they 
Are creatures of another world, whose mould has passed 

away. 



Almighty Nature ! take again thy child unto thy breast ; 
Let me again return to thee, by weight of life oppressed ; 
Before thy awful countenance repress each earthlier 

thought ; 
Again before thy altar bowed, and nearer Godhead brought. 

XIX. 

O let me be the thing I was, the pure and free once more, 
The creature of a God, created not to question, but 

adore ; 
When life and love alone were mine, the hope and faith 

elate, , 

The ashes of the knowledge-tree rejected, but too late. 
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XX. 

O lonely Pilgrim ! thou dost stand before a sacred shrine, 
Thy altar-place of opening youth and grave ; and is it thine 
This altered form, this blanching hair and cheek, say, can 

it be, 
This grey-haired thoughtful Man is all that now remains of 

thee ?— 

XXI. 

A form all changed, the storm and wreck escaped, with weeds 

defaced. 
Who walks with thoughtful steps and slow, along the evening 

waste ; 
On life's strand standing lonely, like the exiled ghost of yore, 
Sighing in vain his soul toward lost Youth's delicious shore. 

XXII. 

Yet what art thou, so changed, but child of that departed 

youth ? 
Now, knowing good and evil, in the knowledge-fruit of truth; 
Then, slave to passion's impulse, thou, and error; now, 

sublime, 
Thou lookest from earth's shoal beyond the bounds of space 

and time. 



Thou wast the sapling of this trunk that must in age decay ; 
Seed shed in blossom, morning's orient, toned to twilight 

grey: 
The child of a departed youth, thou, child-like still, wouldst 

claim 
The wreath of memory o'er thy dust, a record and a name. 
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XXIV. 

I rise and pace the desert heath, but with a firmer tread ; 
I cast depression to the winds, and heavenward raise my 

head; 
I feel the work of life is wrought whose pledge my soul 

controlled ; 
To read the book of Nature and the heart of man unfold. 

XXV. 

A calmer feeling rises,' a repose and grateful love 
To rtie Spirit in me dwelhng as in life around, above. 
That my bosom fills with gladness, with the silent joy I see 
In solemn faces of the clouds, in leaf, and flower, and tree ; 



That tells me I am blended with the life divine revealed 
In Nature, with the thought of God upon her forehead sealed; 
The veneration, faith, and love, the triad, ray-like drawn 
From Him, the ever-living One, that saw Creation bom. 

xxvii. 
Grey earth shall pass, its shows forgot, fame's records sink 

in dust. 
And in Obhvion's scrolls be lost the good, the great, the just ; 
But the soul, freed its mortal coil, the bonds of time shall 

sever; 
And dwell, a consciousness apart, in deathless life for ever. 
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THE FINAL FAREWELL. 

Farewell — farewell, thou holy dwelling-place 
Of holier thought ! I never more shall pace 
The home of boyhood, that has left its trace 

In me of freshness from youth's orient spring ; 
Of hope that fed the expectant blossoming ; 
Of faith reliant on its heavenward wing. 

The sun is setting o'er bleak Mendip's height. 
Slowly in red and melancholy light ; 
Expression coloured by my mental sight ; 

Gleams flash through leaden clouds that hurry by ; 
One crimson line glares o'er the horizon sky, 
Like red day dying in his agony. 

His glorious visage parting rests on me ; 
Material god ! as if to bow the knee 
To him was natural idolatry ; 

As once upon Chaldean mountains, then 
When his life-giving power was owned by men ; 
The faith and love that could not live again. 
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He watches me as with a living eye ; 

Wild elf-lock flakes his brow veil mournfully, 

As if within my soul he could espy : 

As if he shared the passion that I felt; 
As if my sadness in great Nature dwelt, 
While blessing this loved ground where I have knelt. 

Happy that I have seen it ! happjer 
That I, to Nature bound idolater. 
In evening's quiet life returned to her. 

What marvel that my eyes have dimmed with tears ? — 
That memory each hallowed spot endears ? 
Thou, the sole witness of those earliest years. 

That shall be bom again when God, who gave 
Them being, re-creates them from the grave 
Of the far past, and bids the laurel wave 

Of an immortal green, youth's forehead o'er ; 
The lost and loved restored on some bright shore, 
Where change, and time, and death can come no more. 

I never more shall see thee, heath ! — thou art 
A memory loved that must with me depart, 
A holiest relic buried in this heart. 

I pass from thee as I had never been ; 
A wind that sighed itself o'er thee unseen, 
A human thing that could not from thee wean 
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Affections human which thou gav'st ! — that told 
To thee its grief and jpy ; that dared unfold 
Feelings it could not from thy breast withhold. 

It was I felt thee as a mother ! knew 
The original tie, on wings of memory flew 
Back to the life I from thy bosom drew. 

Ineffable, Eternal, and Unknown ! 
Wisdom, the visible universe thy throne, 
Whose being is in its reflection shown ; 

Hear me ! — here kneeling where my boyhood grew ; 
Again in me life's earliest faith renew ; 
The trust, the love, I from thy Spirit drew. 

Life is oblivion, hope its sigh suppressed : 
Let the great mystery in darkness rest, 
So, child-like, I be gathered to thy breast ! 

Or in thyself, or in the universe, 

Thy visible thought ; and be this final verse. 

Record of him whose spirit Thou did'st nurse. 
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THE TITAN. 

As some old Titan, his brow seamed with scars. 
Trenches of buried thunders, stands beside 
The imminent cliff o'erhanging the wild flood, 
His glowing visage lighted with the pride 
Of one who in great strife unvanquished stood, 
The sinking heart and baffled will defied ; 
His eyes turned where the red and angry bars 
Of twilight closed behind the fire-eyed day ; — 
So watched I, in my soul's abstracted mood. 
The solemn altar of immortal Fame. 
So dwelt I on the immaterial ray 
Forth flashing from its shrine, till I became 
A portion of the power whereon I gazed. 
Unmarked the chafing life that round me strove, 
The waves that fumed and died on Ocean's floor, 
Mine eyes were fixed on thrones ensphered above 
Our low terrene, in eminence sublime ; 
Until I felt my spirit heavenward raised, 
Beyond the reach of chance, or change, or time : 
That I was bound, while breathing on life's shore, 
With the enduring powers that live for evermore. 
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When I reflect on the departed years, 
Lapsed from me, river-like, and when I see 
Through the far vistas of clear memory 
The vigorous green along youth's bank that grew, 
Which now autumnal mid-age mellowing sears. 
Softening the tints that time may not renew ; 
And, looking in this bodily temple, when 
I feel the vanished hours come not again, 
And the stream flowing fainter from its source ; 
When, with a stifled and a vain regret, 
I mark how Time his signet-seal has set 
On those who deepest feel this solemn life ; 
Tinging the once dark hair with sober grey, 
Like light-lines down a failing water-course ; 
And when I see the' accusing forehead lined 
With furrows thought and care have left behind, 
I feel my heart is weary of the strife. 
And when I watch the star of my high hope. 
Unreached, afar, and clouds o'ercast the ray 
That once I deemed on me apart would shine ; 
WilKngly by the wayside I could sit. 
Like him, the man above all men divine, 

X 2 
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' Desiring this man's art, and that man's scope," 
And feeling for this stern, rough Hfe unfit. 
Forego the strife and yield to fate malign. 



Yet I look round me, and see breathing men 

Happy ; content to pass to dust again, 

From this all-unintelligible scene ; 

Resigned to be as they had never been : 

The voices of their thought unknown, unheard ; 

As if to breathe and minister to wants, 

Or grasp some petty aim awhile deferred, 

Were all for which the yearning bosom pants. 

What then am I, upon whose opening mind 

One light broke, shadowless ; upon whose ear 

Rang one commandment—" Thou art stationed here, 

No priest of Nature, to dream life apart, 

In barren musings fruitless to thy kind, 

But gather truths and speak them from thy heart ; 

To endure with fortitude and will resigned ; 

To probe with hope and love the inmost spirit 

Of man thy brother, passed into thine own. 

Till thy inspiring songs from thee be thrown 

Like leaves of Autumn, it may be, ere flown, 

Gathered by those deep bosoms that inheVit 

Musing and passionate thought confessed from thine. 

Never did Poet cease his hymns to sing ; 
He is a prophet teaching from the shrine 
Of the eternal Muse ; his living song, 

* Shakespeare's Sonnets. 
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Drawn from the past, the future shadowing. 
Malevolent spleen and hate in vain assail 
Him unresisting ; discords heard among 
Vibrating chords that o'er their tones prevail ; 
Melted to echoes that the strain prolong. 
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THE DEATH SENTENCE. 

I. 

Go, fold the curtain, close the door ; 
Shut out the babbling world, for thou 
Hast heard the lee^ thy fate avow ; 
That time and life fo^ thee are o'er. 
Let none intrude on thy last scene. 
With proverb, saw, or phrase outworn ; 
Thou will be with to-morrow borne 
To earth, as thou hadst never been. 



Go, raise before thee saint or sign, 
Whate'er thy human creed may be ; 
To gaze, will be support to thee, 
If aught of hope or faith is thine : 
If none thou hast, a hopeless thing, 
Resigned to pass to dust for ever. 
If thou hast fainted in the endeavour 
While sinking, at a straw to cling ; 

III. 
Throw thou thy casement open wide, 
And look into the star-isled space. 
For there thou meetest, face to face, 
The One from whom thou canst not hide. 
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Or, if beneath the rolling earth 
The Sun be setting, gaze on him, 
And contemplate with eye-balls dim, 
That worship of Chaldfean birth. 



Sole source of life, and light, and heat, 
And rolling time, and seasons' change ; 
Lord of the starry hosts that range 
Wfthin his vision, and repeat 
Eternal cycles round his throne ; 
Hurled forth from his wild breast of flame 
Through space, through aeons, till they came 
Back to the Life that was their own : — 



The substance in the shade adore ; 
No earthlier aids shalt thou require ; 
Thou hast thine altar lit with fire, 
And God, the maker, watching o'er : 
In that great presence, look thou back 
Through folded vistas of past years. 
Through joys, and agonies, and tears. 
Strewed wreck-like, o'er their wasted track. 



VI, 

Youth fled, and passion stilled, or dead ; 
Loves rent asunder, friendships flown ; 
Life's banquet passed, the shadow cast 
By him who watches there alone ; 
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Even as he sate at Egypt's feast, 
That shrouded Form, whose silence said 
The Hving there were as the dead ; 
That time and life for them must cease. 



But whither gone from lights and joys, 
From voices dear, or false, or true ? 
Shall no immortal power renew 
The dreams that death abhon-ed destroys ? 
From breathing life to pass to gloom, 
Black, airless solitude, and there 
Corruption living thou shalt bear, 
The wormy life that fills the tomb. 



Away ! — the Gordian knot by thee 
Unrent remains, and mocks thy pride ; 
In vain humility would hide 
The goal and gulph she could not flee ; 
But where the inspirations grand, 
That raised thee from thyself and earth, 
And dreamed of the inimortal birth, 
That time and change alike withstand 1- 



IX. 

Go, cast thy harp into the dust. 
Its strings be rent, its frame be broken, 
Whate'er of ardent song was spoken. 
Aside alike the scrolls be thrust ! — 
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Yet, wherefore, in thy final hour 
The inspiring spirit doubt, that raised 
The lays the fit though few had praised. 
That owned the purpose and the power? 



Let the flood roll thou canst not stem ; 
Thy part was played ; leave thou to truth, 
And time, and life's immortal youth, 
The song that drew its power from them : 
Thy altar-place was Nature's throne. 
Thy worship. One : nor thine the dreams 
From fancy bred, thy loftiest themes 
That bound itself with faith as one. 



With thee, the heavenly Muse had dwelt. 

And thou hadst shared her life apart, 

And built the verse that in the heart 

Of man abiding shall be felt : 

Go thou, and greatly share the fate 

Of other bards of old renown, 

And in the ashes sleep sedate 

Who should have worn the laurel crown. 



They altars raised to truth and time 
As thou, and when life's conflict closed. 
In peace their trustful souls reposed. 
Confiding in their faith sublime. 
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Alas, for an immortal fame 

For mortal life, the ages pass, 

Man's wrecks, as Nature's, sink in grass, 

Nor leave a vestige nor a name. 



Rest, feverish atom, in the thought 
That bounded is thy human range ; 
Eternity is rolling change, 
And time and life within is wrought : 
The gifts to thee by Nature given. 
Thou gav'st again, thy part was played ; 
Thy claim for nobler life was made, 
Thy work was open before heaven. 



THE END. 
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